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(New Series) 


Four Poems by Patrick Kavanagh 
POET. 


WINTER encloses me 

I am fenced 

The light the laugh the dance 
Against. 

I am like a monk 

In a grey cell 

Copying out my soul’s 

Queer miracle. 

What goes on out there 

In the light 

Is less than a blue-bottle’s flirtation 
Yet spite ! 


I would be a blue-bottle 
Or a house-fly 

And let the monk, the task 
In darkness lie. 


PURSUIT OF AN IDEAL 


NOVEMBER is come and I wait for you still 
O nimble-footed nymph who slipped me when 
I sighted you among some silly men 

And charged you with the power of my will. 
Headlong I charged to make a passionate kill, 
Too easy, far too easy, I cried then, 

You were not worth one drop from off my pen. 
O flower of the common light, the thmill 

Of common things raised up to angelhood 
Leaped in your flirt-wild legs, I followed you 
Through April May and June into September, 
And still you kept your lead till passions food 
Went stale within my satchel. Now I woo 
The foot-prints that you make across November. 


IN THE SAME MOOD 


You will not always be far away and pure 

As a word conceived in a poet’s silver womb 
You will not always be a metaphysical signature 
To all the poems I write. In my bleak room 
This very year by God’s will you may be 

A woman innocent in her first sin 

Having cast off the immortality 

Of the never-to-be-born. The violin 

Is not more real than the music played upon it 
They told me that, the priests—but I am tired 
Of loving through the medium of a sonnet 

I want by Man, not God, to be inspired. 

This year O maiden of the dream-vague face 
You'll come to me, a thing of Time and Space. 


PLOUGH 


PLOUGH, take your thin arms from about my middle 
Leave me free to unscroll the wisdom of other flesh. 
Ah, you are jealous plough, you drive the fingers 

Of your lust-longing deep in my folds of manhood. 


Release me, release me, my desires would run 

In shallower furrows of passion. I am no Christ 
Your breath is too strong. You hurry me towards 
A monument-immortal cowardice. 


You have kissed me a thousand times, 

You have twisted my shoulders and my will 

O clinging, possessive mistress, O plough 

Though I break your hold your charms possess me still: 


LABURNUM 
By R. N. Currey 


THERE are no words for this mad yearly 
Glory, this short spendthnift splendour, 

This reminder of the country investing 

With bursting rose and rhododendron 

Our Maginot line of road and pavement ; 
Earth rent with bayonet-bladed grass ; the sun 
Bursting from this sky-branching mine. 


During the static moment of exploding 

The Wooden Horse in Troy, whose belly holds 
Green water-meadows buttercup-starred ; 
Mustard across a valley ; broom ; the year’s pageati: 
Of hanging golden lanterns, vertical banners ; 


The ram whose sunset-fleece raised Jason’s sail ; 
Unsoiled gold of saint-painting Angelico ; 

El Greco’s honey-gold ; Byzantine haloes ; 
Jupiter, hidden in gold rain, demanding 
Danaén entrance ; golden-haired Rapunzel’s 
Dear ladder up the ivy; the gold hair 

Of mermaids in green water; yellow coins 
Lolloping looping down while the gold diver 
Drives like a shaft of light ; gold of lost ships ; 


Gold hoarded by Pluto, by Proserpine 
Wildly spent. First beauty squandered 
On hundreds in a night. Pods of lost youth. 


AS BRAVE AS CAESAR 
(After Olivier Basselin, fifteenth century.) 
By R. N. Currey 


I aM as brave as Caesar in this war 
Armed to the very teeth with jug and glass ; 
Better a charge of wine that leaves no scar 
Than bullets spilling life that soon must pass. 


Give me the bottle’s for the battle’s clash, 
Barrels and casks of rich vermilion wine 

For my artillery with which to smash 
This thirst that I invest and undermine. 


As far as I can see a man’s a clown 
Who would not rather get his broken head 
By drinking than by fighting for renown ; 
What use will his renown be when he’s dead ? 


Better to hide your nose in a tall glass 
Than in a soldier’s helmet, better far 
Let drum and ensign call in vain, and pass 
Beneath an inn-sign to this other war. 


BALLADE OF DEAD WOMEN 
(From Francois Villon, 1431-?) 
By R. N. Currey 


O TELL me where and to what land 

Is lovely Roman Flora gone, 

Where is Hipparchia and the bland 
Thais, her cousin, second none, 

Echo, whose voice led men on 

Through rivers and by lonely meres, 
Whose beauty more than human shone : 
Where are the snows of other years 


The learned Heloisa, for whose hand 
Abelard sued, and was o’erthrown 

And made a monk, but first unmanned— 
This the reward that his love won !— 
The queen who had one, Buridan, 

Sewn in a sack, as it appears, 

And in the swift Seine had him thrown : 
Where are the snows of other years ? 


Queen Blanche, with the lily hand 

And siren’s voice, where is she gone? 
Big-footed Bertha, Beatrice and 

Alice, Arembour, who alone 

Ruled the wide Maine, and Lorraine Joan, 
Burned at Rouen among English spears : 
O Virgin Queen, where are they gone, 
Where are the snows of other years ? 


Prince, do not ask where they are gone 
Of this week or this year ; men’s ears 
May win back this refrain alone : 
Where are the snows of other years ? 


THE SUNSET OF FANTASY 


(A FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED BOOK) 
By AE. 


I 


S I grow old I become more and more past service, 
A a pensioner of the gods, receiving from them the alms of 
an occasional song for which I have not paid in labour 
and sacrifice. As with other pensioners I tend to become con- 
templative of the past, and get a new pleasure in living over 
again gay moments which in the seriousness of youth I put out 
of mind so soon as I had lived through them. I did not then 
know that we can learn as much from laughter as from pain, 
and that nothing in life, not even its most evanescent glitter 
but glows on us through operation of the same law we discern 
in anguish and penitence, bringing to us what is our own, all we 
have drawn to ourselves by spiritual gravitation. So there came 
before me images of people I have known, phantasms of the 
dead and of the living, and I have begun a meditation upon them 
less that I might paint a complete portrait of my friends or know 
them more truly than to discover the law which related them to 
myself. I will deed try to conjure up a vivid image of what 
I remember ; but in this I will select as all artists must do out 
of their own character and out of that part of me which is Irish 
and therefore fantastic. We of the Anglo-Irish have a dual 
character partly quickened by the aged thought of the world 
and partly inherited from an Irish ancestry. Ireland was never 
part of the ancient Roman Empire, and the imagination of its 
people had never been disciplined by philosophy or dialectic or 
science as other European peoples had been in whose minds 
something of the thought Plato or Aristotle had incarnated. 
_ Our Irish ancestors continued for long centuries to live by 
imagination which was I think the culture of the world before 
the Grecian mind became dominant. I think imagination has its 
own truth, a relation of image, myth or symbol to deep inner 
being, the truth which is in religion or poetry or the relation 
the drama of dream may have to our making desires or to being 
in the world beyond dream. When imagination does not fly 
so high as the spirit it indulges in fantasy, no literature is fuller 
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of imagination or fantasy undisciplined by philosophy than the 
Irish, the peasant in Ireland had for culture the folk tales the 
shrivelled remains of once mighty religious or epical narrative. 

They were filled with creatures of the imagination with 
giants, ogres, and faery. I was born in the sunset of fantasy 
in Ireland when its light was being extinguished by the dawn of 
world thought and by the black art of education. I had my share 
of that character so prodigally exhibited in Irish and Anglo- 
Irish literature, and still more in talk wild as the Arabian Nights 
which if it had been recorded would have made our people truly 
famous, and made our talk seem of more importance than our 
literature. Who is there who had heard Stephen MacKenna speak 
for an hour, running the scale from wildest humour to an eloquence 
lofty as Burke, or to the white light of Plotinus, would have 
changed that entertainment to watch even an Abbey Masterpiece? 
I hope it is not all lost, and among the cloud of invisible witnesses 
there were some with literary sensitiveness to whom the high talk 
of this world may have been the subjective inspiration in theirs. 
Or is it all wrong this desire of ours to hoard our precious things, 
giving them a permanent shape stamping our name on it and 
with our name ourselves so that our character tends to become 
static through attachment to one particular form, and, like Blake’s 
standing water, to breed reptiles of egomania—in the mind. It 
might be more in accord with our spiritual well being to give 
the best in us to give and forget all about it, and let fresh imagi- 
nations spring up from the abundant fountain. Through the free 
giver life might flow freely ; but since I am putting a shape upon 
some memories I must obey the law of art in literature and come 
back to my characters. 

I came in early life to believe in the law of spiritual gravi- 
tation, that all I have met have been drawn to me or I to them 
by some affinity of mood or identity of character. I surmise the 
same law operates in that Anima Mundt, which envelopes us and 
is an oversoul to us, and of which we are part, as operates in 
our own minds by association of ideas, when, say, the idea of 
Paris occurs, and all related to it in thought or experience rises 
up in consciousness, revolution, Louvre, Luxembourg, Cathedral, 
boulevard or whatever else we may know of the city from history 
or life. If I create new desires, a new character in myself, the 
law begins at once to operate, and we find in a week, in a month, 
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intimates in our new mood have come to us without search. We 
need not seek for them. We cannot lose what is our own. 
There are those who will ask for proof of this. But 
I cannot undertake to prove the existence of the law. It can 
be proved by any for themselves if they will travel back in them- 
selves and see how every new mood was a magnet drawing to 
them its affinities. If they will not, they will not come to that 
thrilling certitude that the law of the universe is our servant 
and adjusts life about us in harmony with our character. Another 
way of looking at it is to feel we are slaves of the law. If you are 
good you will delight in the law. If you are not good you will 
hate it. To initiate a search for our affinities, to seek out any 
before they are drawn naturally to us is dangerous. We are 
plucking our fruit while it is still unripe and green and its taste 
will be bitter to us. This does not mean that we must be passive. 
It only moves the centre of activity into ourselves. What we are, 
the magic of the will, the only reality in us will make our world 
fluctuate about us, and it will change to fit our character not 
as swiftly as in the Land of Hearts Desire where but to imagine 
the fields to be sown and they are sown, but none the less surely. 
In the Heaven World nothing is left of us but what is spiritual 
and the will evokes only what is beautiful. Here there is both 
good and evil in us, and they bring to us their affinities. I made 
discovery of this law when I was young. I had a complicated 
character or variety of aptitudes. I wished to paint, to write 
poetry, to write stories, to go inward to the spirit, to go outward 
and do something heroic, and I found when one character had 
emerged a little beyond the others it at once evoked its affinities. 
I had just begun to find spiritual excitement in the wisdom of the 
Upanishads. A stranger came in to a room in a lodginghouse 
where I was waiting for a friend. We began to talk. This 
stranger was Charles Johnston who later devoted his life to 
translating the sacred literature of India, and who was then as 
excited as I was by that literature in which the seers seem to 
have gone into a divine nature and come back dark and shining 
and god-intoxicated. I had imaginations merging my spirit in the 
spirit of nature, and on a country road outside Dublin one 
evening I met Philip Francis Little who was then spending nights 
on Dalkey Island in solitary meditation with the same thought 
only that he spoke of God while I could never separate the Spirit 
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from its works. I had only begun to write poetry and I met Yeats 
as it seemed accidentally, and was enchanted by that magic which 
only then half incarnated in him yet glowed all about him, 
and I felt at once all he was to be. I said to myself there is no 
need to seek out any, and I had all the excitement of the dis- 
coverer of a new law though I found later that Emerson knew 
this and said: “ O believe if anyone has anything to say to you 
or you to him you must meet though he dwelt at the Antipodes.”’ 

The wise ancients knew this law also and called it Karma, 
and relying on this law I have rarely if ever sought out any, and 
my friends have come to me through that law and were har- 
monious with me, and my occupations were offered to me, and I 
had no bad friends except those who were attracted by some 
baseness in my own nature, and who illustrated the law to me in 
another aspect. When I find dislike for any disturbing me I 
begin an inward search for the cause of the coincidence of two 
unpleasing temperaments, and when I had abolished the cause 
in myself I had abolished the enemy. In a sense all those I speak 
of are revelations of myself, and I have no doubt if I was anni- 
hilated, and any of the gods thought it worth while to recreate 
me, material for my character could be mined from Little, 
Johnston, Yeats, O’Grady, Plunkett, MacKenna, Stephens, Moore, 
Colum, O’Sullivan, Gogarty and other friends and enemies. All 
the material would be there but the spirit. We are a microcosm 
of our friends. 


II 


It is difficult to say when we just emerge from the obscurity 
of childhood to be the entity we finally recognise as ourselves. 
We are continually evolving out of a momentum set up in some 
remote past of ourselves through our own spiritual ancestry, or 
from heredity. Out of the multitude that are possible new 
characters emerge, and we may identify ourselves with anyone 
or with all of them in turn, and our life from the point of one 
may be victory and from another point defeat. As I write I 
identify myself less with the mystic, or artist or poet than with 
a character which came to me by heredity passed on from Irish 
forefathers, and I write on men and women I have met who were 
in affinity with that character trying to illuminate an element 
in them which is I think diffused through our people, a fantasy 
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in life or speech. They lived by imagination and in their speech 
there was a fantasy which leaped up in sentence after sentence, 
a habit transmitted from lip to lip through thousands of years 
from ancestors who interpreted the world by imagination, a 
habit which until our generation was rarely deflected by reason, 
science, philosophy, or common argument. Even now in the 
sunset of fantasy our people will cast economic considerations 
aside to hold to some glittering image which stirs the imagination. 

I can offer no evidence of any Irish strain in my ancestry. 
My people have been in Ireland for at least three hundred years and 
I find it incredible that they never intermarried with any but 
settlers like themselves. I am unhistorical like the ancient Greeks 
of whom the Egyptian priest said they were ever young having no 
past history. They dispute vivid contemporary history even if 
beyond their grandfathers there were only myths of gods, demi- 
gods and heroes, which were a fine background to great deeds in 
their own day. I had no interest in my ancestors. I once felt 
a momentary curiosity after my father’s death when I was told 
that there was a traitor in the family whose name my father would 
not mention, and I wondered whether I was in any way related 
to Thomas Russell “the Man from God knows where” and 
friend of Wolfe Tone. But my interest was not great enough to 
lead me to make enquiry, even though it would please me to 
think of my family tree as a gallows with an executed traitor 
hanging on it, with such fruit hanging on the family tree I would 
be entitled to enter the ranks of our national aristocracy where 
suffering or death endured by any member for the sake of national 
liberty almost automatically places a faint halo about the heads 
of those related to him. 

The first character which emerges clearly from the obscurity 
of boyhood is that of an old vagrant. My meeting with him was 
an adventure which began for me the unveiling of humanity. 
It was my first vision of the wonder and infancy of the soul. I 
was walking with my friend John Hughes on a mountain road one 
evening when I saw an old man coming towards us. He was 
hugging his body as if there were none other in the world but 
himself that would hold it with familiar hands and he was talking 
to himself, and his grief seemed so great that he must speak it 
even if it were only to two boys passing he met in the twilight. 
That old man was the remains of a magnificent human being I 
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would think over seventy years of age. He stepped before me 
and began to speak. I remember every word : ‘‘ Over those hills 
I wandered forty years ago. Nobody but myself knows what 
happened under the thorn tree forty years ago. The fret is on 
me. The fret ison me. God speaking out of his darkness says 
I have and I have not. I possess the heavens. I do not possess 
the world. Abroad if you meet an Irishman he will give you 
the bit and the sup. But if you come back to your own country 
after being away forty years it is not the potato and bit of salt 
you get, but only ‘who’s that ould fella.” The fret ison me. The 
fret is on me!” I found that was his first day of returning to 
his country after forty years of absence and nobody remembered 
him. He had been in the Army, was in the Crimean War but 
saw no fighting. He lay in some place I think he called it Scutari 
in fever covered with lice. You, he said to Hughes are amused ; 
but you, he said to me, are watching me. You are thinking 
about me. And indeed I was thinking about him for life, for 
when the deeps of another’s being are just revealed to us some- 
thing from that deep enters our own being and goes on with it 
for evermore. The appearance and voice and tone impressed 
themselves on me with unforgetable poignancy. It was sorrow 
shaped by its intensity to be like a work of art. I did not write 
the song, but Yeats to whom I told the story made out of it his 
first version of the Old Pensioner. Meeting with the old man had 
other effects on me. His image, his thought flying from earth 
to heaven, as all profound sorrows do, the first beautiful speech 
I heard spoken in life, not merely found in literature, the thought 
of that unforgotten love under the thorn tree, what beauty might 
have heard that beautiful voice making poetry in her heart, all 
entered into consciousness, and I began to watch those about 
me to see if life had other voices so poignant, speaking with 
unconscious natural beauty of the adventures of the spirit 
wandering through time. 


Note—Mr. Diarmuid Russell, to whom I am indebted for permission to publish 
this chapter from an unfinished work by A.E., has asked me to state that 
it is printed from the original M.S., and without the revision which ut 
would, in all probability, have had before publication in book form. 


Editor, “The Dublin Magazine.” 


THE GRAND TOUR. 
IN THE 18tH CENTURY 
By Constantia Maxwell 


NGLISHMEN were accustomed to travel on the Continent 
long before the eighteenth century, and it was in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth that it definitely became the fashion for 

young men of rank to complete their education by going abroad. 
They either made prolonged visits, or went to study at foreign 
universities. Bacon in his essay ‘‘ Of Travel,” remarks: “ Travel, 
in the younger sort, is a part of education.” 

By the opening of the eighteenth century the habit of 
travelling had very much increased. The War of the Spanish 
Succession focussed attention on the Continent, and made it better 
known to almost all classes of Englishmen. The means of trans- 
port had greatly improved. The roads were better, and inns and 
carriages more comfortable. The expansion of trade that followed 
colonial development moreover, increased the national wealth. 
The upper classes had more money in their pockets for travel, 
and other luxuries. A further stimulus was provided, both by 
the cessation of civil war at home, and by a long period of peace 
in Europe. These conditions fostered new ideas of culture, and 
promoted cosmopolitan feeling. The character of a “ Citizen of 
the World ” was essentially one to be aimed at by a “ gentleman ”’ 
in the “Age of Reason.” From the middle of the eighteenth 
century anyone with social pretensions was expected to be 
familiar with the chief sights of Continental cities, and to have 
acquired in the capitals of Europe that knowledge of the world, 
and savoir vivre that marks the cosmopolitan. 

When a young man of wealthy parents was sent abroad to 
study and observe, he was accompanied by a tutor, who was 
supposed not only to instruct the youth, but to protect him from 
evil influences. Some of these “‘ travelling governors’ were men 
of distinction and ability—one thinks at once of Locke, who spent 
a year in Paris in charge of a nobleman’s son ; or, of Adam Smith 
who accompanied the young Duke of Buccleugh to France, living 
for a time at Toulouse, where, incidentally, he may have been 
a little bored, for it was here that he began to write his Wealth 
of Nations. But the great majority of these tutors were not at 
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all distinguished, for they were miserably paid, and as the standard 
at the universities was not high, were often indifferent scholars. 
They were ridiculed as a class by Pope and other satirical authors, 
and sad to say were often despised by their charges—not we may 
be sure that the young men stopped to weigh character or qualifi- 
cations, but they resented advice and control. If one was really 
to profit from one’s first taste of freedom, how much better, or 
at least, more enjoyable, to decide for oneself how time and money 
should be expended. 

Many of those who went on the Grand Tour merely wasted 
their time. They not only ignored their tutors, and spent all 
their money on pleasures, but missed the opportunity of making 
Continental acquaintances, herding together in foreign cities— 
behaving in fact as if they were at home. These were the “ golden 
asses ’’ spoken of contemptuously by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague and other writers, who flung coins out of inn windows for 
the fun of seeing the mob scrambling for them below, and who 
spent vast sums in carriages, horses, and other luxuries. ‘“‘ Every 
young man ought to go abroad to make him the more attached 
to his own country. I find everything here so extremely inferior, 
that I glow with pride and rapture when I think I am an English- 
man.’ So wrote Villiers, the young Earl of Clarendon who was 
making a tour through France on the eve of the Revolution. 
This contemptuous attitude, often combined with extreme flip- 
pancy of behaviour, gave the English “ milord”’ an unenviable 
reputation, of which we are glad to note some of his fellow- 
countrymen were sometimes ashamed. “‘ At the monastery of 
St. Dominic in Rome, one of the Fathers who was doing the 
honours of the monastery to some of our young countrymen, 
thought he paid them a very great compliment by plucking off 
some of the sanctified fruit and presenting them with it. The 
reader may imagine,” says Breval, a learned and sober English- 
man who relates the incident, “‘ how scandalised the good man was, 
when he observed his strangers soon after pelting one another in 
jest with his Dominic’s oranges.” 

If a young man of character and ability with a tolerable 
education went abroad however, determined to master foreign 
languages, and learn something of the institutions and customs, 
art and architecture, of the various countries he visited, he could 
hardly have employed his time more profitably than by making 
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the Grand Tour. He developed a wider outlook, gained new 
interests, became more tolerant, and more polished in manner— 
in other words, a “ Citizen of the World.” “Iam a warm advo- 
cate for travelling whenever it is possible [wrote an English 
artillery officer who had himself travelled extensively] and I 
fancy that something good always sticks even to the idlest of our 
ramblers, and that they may afterwards be always readily dis- 
tinguished from the mere John Bull, fox-hunter, or country 
squire, by their conversation, attention, or something in their 
manner.” 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Grand Tour were 
much debated at the time. Locke thought for example that a 
young man sent abroad between the ages of 16 and 21 under the 
care of a tutor was likely to benefit little. ‘‘ To put them out of 
their parents’ view at a great distance, under a Governor, when 
they think themselves too much men to be governed by others, 
and yet have not prudence and experience enough to govern 
themselves, what is it but to expose them to all the greatest 
dangers of their whole life when they have the least fence or 
guard against them ?”’ Much better he thought to travel when 
one was older, when one had at least a knowledge of one’s own 
country, something of value to exchange with those abroad. 
Sterne, Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith all wrote against the Grand 
Tour, because they considered that it unfitted the young man 
for a useful and contented life at home. And Pope in the Dunciad 
describes for us the path of the brainless and dissipated spend- 
thnft through Europe : 

“Intrepid then, o’er sea and lands he flew : 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too... 
Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather’d ev’ry vice on Christian ground ; 
Saw ev’ry court, heard ev’ry king declare 
His royal sense of Op’ras or the Fair, .. . 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined ; 
Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoil’d his own language, and acquired no more ; 
All classic leaming lost on classic ground ; 
And last turn’d atv, the echo of a sound ! 
See now, half-cur’d and perfectly well-bred, 
With nothing but a solo in his head... . ” 
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Some of those who went abroad with a contempt for foreign 
manners did not scorn to adopt foreign fashions, and dressed and 
behaved in such a way as to make themselves ridiculous. ‘‘ There 
is a kind of animal, neither male or female, a thing of the neuter 
gender, lately started up amongst us [says a writer in the Oxford 
Magazine}, it is called a Macaroni. It talks without meaning. 
It smiles without pleasantry, it eats without appetite... it 
rides without exercise.”’ Charles James Fox led the fashion 
among these dandies. The reader will remember, how he and 
cousin posted from Paris to Lyons, after their visit to Italy, solely 
in order to choose patterns for waistcoats ; and how he appeared 
subsequently in London in red-heeled shoes, and blue hair powder, 
wearing a hat and feather in the House of Commons. O’Keeffe, 
the Irish dramatist, writes in his Recollections : ‘‘ About the year 
1760 Mr. Coote (later the Earl of Belmont) returned to Dublin 
from his travels—a prime fop, as was thought. I saw him in silk 
coat, satin shoes with red heels, and feathered hat. Though 
these were dressy times, his extreme finery was considered super- 
fine. Some people where he was invited one evening, asked 
Foote [the English comic actor] also, in hopes of amusement 
from the wit making him the butt. A variety of topics were started 
for the purpose; but afterwards on Foote being asked what he 
thought of him, he replied: “‘I think this same Mr. Coote the 
only well-bred sensible man in your whole city.”’ The moral of 
this story is, that fops are not always fools, and that there must 
have been many serious youths on the Continent in the eighteenth 
century, for otherwise the Grand Tour would not have become 
the national institution that it was. And those of maturer age 
who visited the chief centres of culture, should not be forgotten. 
The Grand Tour had an immense influence upon English social 
history. It broke down insularity, Latinised the aristocracy, 
and greatly enriched both architecture and art. The great country 
houses of the period were built on classical models. They were 
filled with pictures and curios from Italy and elsewhere. The 
classical themes were used by the Adam brothers in their deco- 
ration of houses. Wedgwood and other artists employed them 
in their crafts. Lord Charlemont, our chief Irish virtuoso, had a 
valuable collection of antiquities in his house in Dublin, while 
there was hardly an Irish gentleman of means and education who 
had not been abroad like his English neighbour, and adorned 
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his mansion and gardens with pictures and medals, vases, statuary, 
and urns. 

A satisfactory history of artistic fashion in these islands has 
yet to be written; but it may be observed in passing that the 
eighteenth-century gentleman had a somewhat limited taste. 
The paintings of Veronese and Raphael for example were much 
admired, while those of Carpaccio and Botticelli (beloved by the 
moder traveller) received scanty praise. In architecture, the 
works of classical times or of the Renaissance were those which 
were most valued, while the beautiful medieval buildings which 
we appreciate so much to-day, were regarded as ‘ Gothic ’’— 
another word for barbarism. No one gave more than a passing 
glance to lovely Italian hill towns, such as Perugia and Assissi. 
No one noticed the exquisite stained glass of Chartres, or stood 
in breathless awe under the immense canopy of Amiens Cathedral. 
The travel books of the time are filled with accounts of such 
classical buildings as the Coliseum at Rome, the ruins of Pompeii, 
the Roman arch at Orange, or the Pont du Gard, the great Roman 
aqueduct near Nimes. Everyone took a great interest in ruins, 
even before the Romantic period, but rather with a view to 
discovering and removing curios, than from intelligent interest 
in excavation for its own sake. It was not until the nineteenth 
century that “remains ”’ were properly cared for, and the debris 
collected in the course of ages removed. 

If you wanted to do the Grand Tour properly, you took some 
three years about it, visiting France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
the Low Countries, and perhaps Spain. Italy was naturally the 
most sought after, for the cultivated world still moved in the 
orbit of the Renaissance. Every man of culture in Great Britain 
wished to see her antique ruins, pictures and sculptures, hear 
her wonderful music, and admire her lovely landscapes. ‘“‘ A man 
who has not been in Italy,” said Dr. Johnson, “is always con- 
scious of an inferiority from his not having seen what it is expected 
a man should see.’’ Italy was no longer the intellectual leader of 
Europe nor even a united state; but, though poor and weak, 
she was an excellent mirror of the past, and exercised as strong 
a fascination over the rest of Europe as in the days of Erasmus. 
The cities most visited were Rome, Naples, Genoa, Milan and 
Venice. Rome (in the eighteenth century a city of about a half- 
a-million inhabitants) with its palaces, churches, galleries, arches, 
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fountains, amphitheatres, obelisks and gardens, was of course the 
chief centre of attraction. What matter if the Coliseum was filled 
with rubbish, that the Forum was used as a market for sheep 
and oxen, that the streets were ill-paved and badly lit, that 
beggars swarmed, that some of the pictures were suffering from 
damp, and that many things were very dirty ? You could see 
the Pope on his public progresses surrounded by Swiss Guards, 
and the magnificent spectacles of Holy Week. You could enjoy 
the Carnival glittering with colour and sparkling with life, and 
there were many other ways in which you might spend your 
fortune. As one looks at the painting, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of a group of Irish gentlemen in Rome (now in our National 
Picture Gallery), some examining prints, some looking at books, 
some reading journals, and some conversing, one can imagine, 
although all the “ portraits” are caricatures, what these people 
were feeling, and perhaps catch a little of their enthusiasm. From 
Naples, Pompeii and Herculaneum were visited, not that much 
of the buried cities could be seen, but curios could be bought 
on the spot, and carefully packed for home. At Genoa the port, 
and the magnificent palaces of the nobles were much admired. 
At Milan there were the Court, the Scala, and the Cathedral. 
Venice housed the most wonderful collection of pictures to. be 
seen anywhere, and the Carnival, which moved the Englishman 
Beckford to write his weird tale of “‘ Vathek,’’ was so strange and 
exciting that it made an impression on everyone. 

In the eighteenth century France was, of course, the most 
cultured nation in Europe, and Paris was looked upon as the 
centre of European civilization. Lord Chesterfield told his son 
that really gocd manners and savoir vivre were only to be ac- 
quired in the French capital. Not only were manners extremely 
polished, but the conversation in the salons attracted everyone 
of consequence. French literature was the most interesting of 
that of any nation. French wines and cookery were superb. 
With the exception of Smollett who foresaw the Revolution, 
practically none of the visitors realised the depth of discontent 
that lay under the glitter of French society. But after all what 
had the aristocrat of the period to do with such matters, for was 
he not content to live in a social world in which he had secured 
all the best things for himself? On the way to Paris, Amiens 
and Rouen were the two towns thought to be most worth a visit. 
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Amiens had manufactures, and there were monks there who were 
willing to give lessons in French for ten shillings and six pence 
a month. Rouen was the centre of the cloth trade, called by 
Arthur Young ‘the Manchester of France.” Nearer Paris, 
tourists visited Chantilly where the enormous stables of the 
Prince of Condé appealed to sporting young Englishmen. The 
Abbey of St. Denis was another port of call. Here were interesting 
relics, and the tombs of the French Kings. 

Once arrived at Paris, the tourist first mounted the tower of 
Notre Dame to have a look round, and to judge for himself whether 
Paris, London, or maybe Dublin, was the larger capital. He 
went to see the famous collection of pictures at the Louvre, and 
inspected the Sorbonne and the King’s Library. He also took 
an interest in the Observatory and the Invalides, and when night 
fell, visited the theatres and operas. After he had seen the sights 
of Paris, he went out to Versailles in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the King, sometimes he drove as far as Fontainebleau 
and St. Cloud. During the Terror, few ventured to France, but 
once the Revolution was finished people flocked over to view the 
scenes where so many painful but interesting events had taken 
place. The luxurious carriages and lacqueys had disappeared 
from the streets of the French capital, and the fashionable 
quarters were deserted ; but one had a chance of discovering 
where the guillotine lay hidden, one could visit the prisons where 
the September Massacres had taken place, or gaze upon the 
ruins of the Bastille. During the Empire there were exciting 
new modes in dress and furniture. Napoleon held splendid 
reviews and had made a magnificent new collection of pictures at 
the Louvre, especially attractive, no doubt, because stolen from 
conquered nations. 

When he had seen Paris, the tourist had no desire to linger 
in France, but usually made his way down the Rhéne Valley into 
Italy. In the Rhone Valley there was plenty to see besides the 
Pont du Gard—the Roman Theatre at Orange, the temple at 
Vienne, the amphitheatre and Maison Carrée at Nimes. The Loire 
towns were also popular with British visitors. At Orleans there 
was the university. At Blois one could learn very good French. 
Tours was a centre of the silk industry. People did not trouble 
to go where the roads were not good, or where there was nothing 
to see but medieval remains. They were interested, however, 
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not only in manufactures, but in modern ports, such as Marseilles 
or Bordeaux, and gazed with enthusiasm on the bustling quays, 
the ships, and the crowds of people. In the first half of the 
century the Riviera had not yet been discovered ; but Nice, which 
was only a village when Smollett stayed there in 1765, had, by 
Arthur Young’s time become the “ resort of foreigners.” 

Some of the Grand Tourists in the eighteenth century went 
to Germany ; but not many, for the country was still in a very 
backward condition. As in Italy, there was nothing that could 
be called a nation, the Emperor merely presided over a number 
of States. Besides Germany had suffered severely in the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the country had been wasted by troops, whole 
villages disappeared, and she lost about half her population. As 
might be expected from her unsatisfactory economic condition, 
German culture was at least a hundred years behind that of 
England or France. Few foreigners took the trouble to learn the 
language, for there was very little written in it to interest or amuse. 
Political disunion meant that there were disagreeable customs 
barriers to be encountered, the roads were shockingly bad, and 
the inns uncomfortable. Yet there were certain towns in Germany 
that had an attraction for the traveller. Berlin, with its great 
palace and Opera House, though much smaller than Paris or 
London was regarded as one of the most beautiful cities in Europe ; 
and the wealth and commerce of Hamburg, which had luckily 
escaped damage in the Thirty Years’ War, aroused universal 
interest. 

From Germany one naturally passed into the Low Countries, 
then divided into Holland and the Austrian Netherlands. Holland, 
known as the Dutch Republic, had been a great power in the 
seventeenth century, and though she had suffered from the wars 
of Louis XIV was still commercial and rich. Dutch culture was 
nothing to boast of, nor was Dutch society particularly brilliant ; 
but there were plenty of quaint survivals both in dress and manners, 
and the whole country was very clean and comfortable, with 
excellent inns and roads. The tourist visited Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, Utrecht, Dordrecht, and Delft; but 
Amsterdam was the most frequented, perhaps on account of the 
glamour of its famous bank, which was said to contain more 
treasure than any other in Europe. The Dutch universities were 
very popular with English, Scotch, and Irish students. Boswell 
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went to study at Utrecht, and Goldsmith found his way to 
Leyden. The Austrian Netherlands, being much less prosperous 
than Holland was less frequently visited. But tourists went to 
Spa to take the waters, and admired Brussels the miniature Paris. 
They also visited Ghent and Bruges, Dinant and Liége. 

Spain and Portugal were rather off the beaten track, and so 
did not receive many visitors. The Church in Spain was rich ; 
but the rest of the country was very poor. Travel was not easy, 
because the roads and inns, as in Germany, were bad. “ Spain is 
a country,” wrote Voltaire, “‘ of which we know no more than the 
most savage parts of Africa, and it is not worth the trouble of 
being known. Ifa man would travel there, he must carry his bed 
with him.” Portugal was a more prosperous country, mainly on 
account of the trade that she did with England. If you went to 
Portugal, however, you did not venture into the interior, because 
of the state of the roads and the lack of comfortable inns, you 
stayed in the coast towns—Oporto, Lisbon, and Cintra. 

At this time Switzerland played practically no part in the 
affairs of Europe. She was moderately prosperous, the most 
wealthy cities being Basle and Geneva. Geneva, with its 24,000 
inhabitants, was popular with tourists on account of its fine air, 
and tolerant government. At Basle and Berne there were various 
social pleasures, and one could learn French. Libraries and 
churches were visited at Zurich and elsewhere, and there were 
Roman remains at Nyon. One of the chief attractions of a Swiss 
tour was the possibility of catching a glimpse of Rousseau, or 
of visiting Voltaire, the King of European literature, at his 
chateau of Ferney near Geneva. Voltaire was very hospitable to 
strangers, he invited many people to dinner, and allowed them 
to see the plays that he produced in his little theatre.. 

Eighteenth-century travellers did not like rough and pre- 
cipitous scenery ; what they admired in the country were luscious 
landscapes, flocks of sheep, rural festivities, picturesque villages, 
and ruins covered with ivy. Mountains were regarded as dismal 
and terrifying, and people had a real horror of travelling over 
them. The only reason that the Grand Tourist had for crossing 
the Alps, was to get to the other side. They were a necessary 
and disagreeable stage in his journey to Italy. Some cut them 
out altogether, and went by sea from Marseilles to Genoa; but 
if you decided to go by land, you went the shortest way, by 
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the Mont Cenis to Turin—an eight or nine-days’ journey from 
Geneva. On the roughest part of the road, horse and chaise 
had to be left behind, or dismantled (the large empty houses 
where they used to be stowed can still be seen) and carried over 
by mules. Mules took the baggage also, and the traveller himself 
mounted a chair carried by porters. Towards the middle of the 
century when the matter of fact, but balanced feeling of the 
“ Age of Reason ”’ was gradually giving way to Romantic sensi- 
bility, rugged scenery began to be admired. As early as 1741 
the English Windham arranged a six-days’ expedition from 
Geneva to Chamonix, to explore the glaciers of Savoy. His party 
included Pococke, our Irish bishop, the oriental traveller, and six 
others, as well as five servants, and baggage horses. This expe- 
dition was organised not so much for pleasure as for scientific 
purposes ; but glaciers and mountains were not long in becoming 
the fashion, and the development of Switzerland as a tourist 
resort then followed. By the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there was a regular diligence service over 
several of the passes of the Alps, so that the journey into Italy 
had become much easier. 

As for modes of transport. Water travel in the eighteenth 
century was very popular. The traveller’s first business, of course, 
was to cross the English Channel. The ordinary route to the 
Continent was by Dover and Calais; but one could also go from 
Brighton to Dieppe, from Rye to Boulogne, from Yarmouth to 
Cuxhaven, and from London to Hamburg. Some people hired 
private vessels ; but, on several of the routes, that from Dover 
to Calais for instance, there were regular packets on two or three 
days of the week. These boats were small, and often dirty, and 
being sailing vessels were of course dependent on time and tide. 
Sometimes you had to wait days before the wind was favourable 
enough for a start, and, if on arrival the tide was low (if you 
were fortunate enough not to be stuck on a sandbank) descend 
into a rowing boat to make what was often a dangerous landing. If 
the wind was high, and it was very rough, you were liable to spend 
several days and nights at sea, so that the time of your arrival 
was never certain. The rivers and canals of France were much 
used by travellers. You could go down the Rhone for example 
by barge, or, in a water diligence known as a coche d’eau, or from 
Toulouse by the Canal du Languedoc to the Mediterranean. 
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Some of these boats were drawn by horses like our own canal 
boats of the same period, others were carried along by the current, 
which in some places, in the Rhéne valley for instance, was very 
strong. The water diligence as a rule was fairly comfortable 
with an awning above, and cabin with windows, where meals 
could be had. 

In Italian travel the gondola was, of course, useless for long 
distances or the open sea. You employed a felucca rowed by ten 
or twelve sailors in going from Rome to Naples, or from Nice to 
Genoa, if you wished to escape the Alps. In Germany travellers 
used the great rivers, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe. 
The boats were sometimes towed, and sometimes provided with 
sails ; but more often than not were carried along by the current 
which was particularly swift on the Rhine. The traveller could 
engage cabins with beds, there were compartments for luggage, 
and apartments for men servants. Holland, being covered with 
canals, had many canal boats. These were drawn by horses and 
went at the rate of about four miles an hour. Many of them 
supplied meals, and fires were even provided in cold weather. 
In summer, when the canals were covered with green scum, and 
“exhaled a noisome stench,” travelling by water in Holland 
was not so agreeable as at other times of the year. 

As for land travel, the Grand Tourist sometimes had his own 
carriage with him ; but otherwise could hire a post-chaise or go 
to Paris by diligence. The French diligence was not popular with 
the English, because it was terribly overcrowded, and the springs 
were not good. One had to rise at two or three in the moming 
as one proceeded on one’s journey, and passengers were a long 
time on the road. The diligence was also much criticised for its 
uncouth and dirty appearance. It was extremely heavy and ram- 
shackle. The harness of the horses was of rope, and the postillions 
with their boots, like large churns covered with leather, armed 
with iron hooks to save their legs in case of accident, added to 
the bizarre appearance of the whole. By the end of the century, 
the diligences, which then ran between Paris and all the chief 
towns of France, were as large as an ordinary load of hay. They 
could carry as many as thirty passengers and they weighed 
roughly five tons. In 1788 it took five days to reach Lyons from 
Paris, and fifty-four hours to go by the fastest route from Paris 
to Calais. The “carosse”’ resembled the English stage coach. It 
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carried fewer passengers than the diligence, and went more 
slowly. Most travellers, however, went by poste, z.e. in a post- 
chaise, hiring post-horses at the various posting stages throughout 
the country. The French posting system, despite the fact that 
neither the horses or carriages could be called elegant, was very 
good, and the charges were less than they were in England. The 
Englishman of means when staying in Paris and other large towns 
in France hired his own carriage, because it was not in strict 
accordance with the social etiquette of the period for a gentleman 
to walk in the streets. In Italy you treated with a vetturino 
for a carriage, and he agreed to provide meals and accommodation 
en route. You could also hire post-horses as in France. Oxen 
were used to draw carriages in the mountains. In Germany, 
where it was rare to travel for business or pleasure on account 
of the backward state of the country, the public vehicles were 
rough and clumsy, and moved very slowly. Most English visitors 
to this country brought their own carriages or hired them. In 
the Low Countries, where almost everything was clean and 
efficient, this was not necessary, for the public vehicles were very 
ood. 
E In the eighteenth century the only good roads in Europe were 
to be found in Ireland, the Low Countries and France ; but even 
the French roads fell into a bad state at the Revolution when the 
corvée system came to an end, and the passage of thousands of 
troops and heavy guns under Napoleon did not improve them. 
In Italy and Germany carriages often stuck in mud or sand, or 
were smothered in dust, and frequently they were overturned by 
boulders and other obstructions, and the passengers injured. 
Continental inns, with the exception of those in the Low 
Countries, were not nearly so comfortable as English ones. They 
were often dirty, cold, damp, and out of repair, doors did not 
shut properly, and windows rattled with the wind. Sanitation 
was generally bad, and vermin swarmed, especially in bedchambers 
hung with old tapestry. Many travellers brought their own 
sheets with them, or slept in their clothes. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague preferred indeed on several occasions to travel all 
night rather than have to sleep in some of the German post- 
houses. In the larger towns there were, of course, some excellent 
hotels. English travellers generally found lodgings in Rome ; 
but the “ Auberge du Mont d’Or” had a considerable reputation, 
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The ‘“‘ Three Kings” at Augsburg was another very good hotel. 
Smollett complains bitterly of the provincial inns in France ; but 
here and there in the big towns, at Nantes for example, there 
was excellent accommodation. Perhaps the most luxurious of 
French inns was that of Desseins at Calais, which became famous 
after Sterne’s description of it in the Sentimental Journey. It 
had 130 beds, and nearly half that number of indoor servants. 
A theatre and shops were attached; there was a fine court- 
yard, and an excellent garden. M. Dessein hired out post-chaises to 
his English clients, and changed their English guineas for them 
into French money. He is said to have been very rich, and one 
can well believe it. 

In nearly all the countries visited in making the Grand 
Tour there was a great variety of money, for every little state 
had its own coinage. The traveller was frequently cheated by 
receiving false money, or he was given insufficient change. On 
the other hand the cost of travelling, and the expense of living 
abroad, were less than in England. The standard fare for crossing 
the Channel was only half-a-guinea for a gentleman, and five 
shillings for his servant, while the charges in the stage coaches 
in France were remarkably low. In the smaller Italian cities 
also carriages could be hired for very little. When Smollett went 
to Rome by way of Sienna he was able to hire a coach for seven 
weeks for ‘“‘ less than three-and-a-half guineas.”” Various writers 
of the period tell us that living in French inns was remarkably 
cheap. The young English aristocrat, however, accustomed to a 
large establishment at home, was not out to economise. At Paris 
or Rome he kept his own coach, and servants in livery, and gave 
costly dinners to repay some of the hospitality he had received. 
Prices for young “ milords ” were naturally high ; but if travellers 
took the trouble to bargain they could secure moderate charges. 
One could live at the best inns at the Hague for example for five 
or six shillings a day, while in London in the early part of the 
century a first-class inn cost fifteen shillings or a guinea. 

The conveniences of travel that we now rely on as a matter 
of course, were generally lacking in the eighteenth century. 
Indeed an Englishman prepared for a tour abroad as if he were 
a soldier going to battle. Not only were inns bad, and crossings 
over the Channel dangerous, but there were pirates at sea, and 
robbers on land, In Paris at night the side streets were infested 
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by foot-pads, and it was the same in the other ill-lit towns of the 
period. Travellers were warned in the guide books of the time 
against pulling out money, or other valuables, before strange 
company on the roads, or at inns in out of the way places. They 
were counselled to lock their bedroom doors at night, or to have 
their servants sleeping with them. It was considered advisable 
also to look under beds where robbers might be lurking, 
and make sure that there were no holes behind pictures, tapestry, 
or chests, large enough for a man to creep through. In very 
lonely places they were advised to boast of their courage to the 
landlord, and carelessly to display their pistols to show that they 
had firearms. 

It needed considerable courage in those days to travel far 
from home, and patience and good humour were eminently 
desirable besides. One’s passport and luggage were continually 
being examined, and as plague was everywhere dreaded a bill 
of health had also constantly to be shown. If one was not 
being tossed upon the sea, or being jolted in a coach, one ran the 
risk of being overwhelmed by floods, of arriving at a walled 
town when the gates were finally closed for the night, or of being 
overturned in a chaise owing to the antics of some drunken 
postillion. Perhaps the worst inconvenience of all lay in being 
so far from home without being able to keep in touch with one’s 
relations. It took weeks for letters to come and go, the cost of 
postage was high, and even sealed packets were liable to be 
opened. Yet all the dangers and annoyances of travel could be 
disregarded when one was young and strong, and was setting 
off in the spring of the year to saunter at leisure through 
Europe, to collect curiosities for that seat in Wicklow or Wilt- 
shire, with the expectation that one would return a man of the 
world, and have added considerably to one’s store of wisdom. 

The Grand Tour was not possible when Europe was at war, 
and during the Napoleonic period when everything was in dis- 
order, except for a brief season after the Peace of Amiens, tra- 
velling practically ceased. In the new democratic age more people 
travelled ; but they had less leisure, and most of them lacked 
the taste and therefore the capacity for enjoyment of our aristo- 
cratic forefathers. By the middle of the nineteenth century, thanks 
to steamboats and railways, Brown, Jones, and Robinson were able 
to go round the world in the same time that it had taken an 
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eighteenth-century gentleman to make a tour in France and 
Italy. There was something vulgar in the movements of these 
estimable personages, the forerunners of thousands of undiscrimi- 
nating people who are to be found on the Continent to-day. But 
even in this age of speed, fashion seems to be turning in the 
direction of leisurely pedestrian exploration, touring on horse- 
back, lengthy treks to by-gone centres of civilization across 
lonely deserts and over unknown continents. May a revival of 
old habits bring old pleasures in their train. 


A MUSICAL WEANING 
By Padraic Fallon 


HEN the inquest on Johnny King was over and he was 
laid out among the wakelights in his little attic bed- 
room in Bush Lane, his school butties were given a day 

off from school to keep a sort of honourable guard around the 
house. They were to run messages and make themselves useful. 
The master read them a short lecture at the school door, lining 
them up two by two, and then the ten of them, very solemn 
and self-conscious, marched out into the main street in military 
time. At the corner of Bush Lane, Jimmy Larrissy, in the 
place of honour in front of the line, had to fall out in order to tie 
his bootlace. He waved the others on, and stayed fumbling with 
his lace until they had disappeared into King’s, then he trotted 
up the street to his own cottage on top of the hill. 

It was a thundery day of diffused light. The town below 
seemed to sleep under water. He told his mother that the master 
had given the day off to Johnny King’s friends, but he didn’t 
tell her the reason for it. The table was in the centre of the 
kitchen, so he was able to bring a chair to the window and sit 
straddlewise looking out, his arms resting on the back of the chair. 
Through the spaces among the cottages opposite him, the country 
poked in green arms from the hills. Behind, his mother filled the 
kitchen, creaking from fire to dresser, a dark presence, clinking 
delph, poking in the bubbling pot, rarely talking. In spite of the 
trouble that lay on him, he began to be bored. He began to tap 
out a tune with his fingers on the chair back, but stopped very 
suddenly. ... It was the tune the hobby organ had been 
playing when Johnny had fallen from the boat. He got up 
hurriedly and went into the street and stood with his back against 
the trunk of the big chestnut at the side of the cottage, aware, 
in an obscure way, that all that had happened must be kept 
out of mind. 

The soft thudding of a handball on stone began to beat on 
his ears. So! Mrs. King hadn’t needed the boys after all. 
Taking up too much room in her little place It would be crowded 
with women. ... He slouched across the street and, passing 
through the nettle and dock of a ruin, dropped down the shortcut 
to Ballalley Lane. 

“Here he is, now... . 
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‘Mrs. King axed for ya... . ” 
“We'll tell the master ya ran away home... . 
He forced a grin. ‘‘ What’s the score, Knacker ? ” 
“Take notice, Tally.”’ 
“We'll play the winners: tuppence a man.” 
“ Me aunt in America didn’t die yet. I’ve no money.” 
‘A penny so, and I’ll stake ya.” ' 
He sat on the cement gallery waiting. He felt no easier in 
himself. Whelan, beside him, was sucking at the butt of a 


a) 


cigarette. 
“Give ’s a draw.” 
“ Aw, go t’ hell. .. . We were over at the swing boats, 


Larrissy. Th’ ould Welsh devil went for us with a whip.” 

‘Were ye doing something ? ”’ 

“Nothing. Devil a bit at all.” 

“Only looking at the boat Johnny King fell outa.” Tim 
Aherne grabbed Whelan’s hand. “Whip the butt, Larrissy, 
whip it!” 

He didn’t stir. His face brightened as the pair fought heartily, 
rolling over and over on the gallery, shrieking and twittering. 
Any other time he would have joined in the scrap. 

“Why didn’t ya come to see the corpse?’”’ He tumed to 
the gingery, quick-eyed little fellow behind him. 

“T was called on a message,” he said, deliberately. 

“Why wasn’t you called to the inquest like Maggie Martin 
an’ Liz McCoy and Jim Hayes an’ them all. I saw ya jeerin’ 
Johnny an’ he within the boat.” 

“IT was doin’ no such a thing.” 

“Well, I saw ya.” 

“Ah! Drown yersel’ in a bag.” 

“ But didn’t ya see him fall out ?”’ 

“TI did not. ... I was gone home.” 

“Ya were not.” 

“T was.” 

“ Didn’t ya nearly tumble me off me feet an’ ya running 
away. Oh, ho! and the frightened face ya had on ya. Oh, ho! 


The bright eyes in the foxface did a step dance on his rising 
dread. He felt Whelan and Aheme finish their squabble and 
retum. He didn’t dare to look away from his tormentor. 
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“,... And it ’s law that you, too, should have told how 
ya saw him fall. I'll tell the Guards ya saw him fall. I will. 
And that ya were the last to be talking to him. Ho! And maybe 
ya jeered him till he stood on his head like yerself did and the 
boat flying. Holy smoke, I'll take me bible bond ya did jeer 
him into doing it. 

He saw the pale eyes pause for a moment over this sudden 
discovery of his secret. Then, as they blazed out at him in awful 
joy, he struck, smashing his fist painfully on the small bucktoothed 
mouth. His heart gave a big beat. He fell on top of Deegan, 
twisting sideways, and punched and punched at the squealing 
vicious face. 

Afterwards, when he had played a very bad game of handball 
under a chattering oblique criticism from Deegan, he sprawled 
on the gallery with the others, sharing a couple of cigarette ends. 
Fear was growing in him like a weed. His companions, for once, 
had very little to say. Under them the river was softly sibilant, 
it would be flickering and fishlike, eerie as a cave, as it finned its 
way through the dark cement pillars that held up the gallery. It 
was very quiet. Deegan, his armpit on the river wall, well out 
of the range of a thrown stone, still called out an occasional 
insult. For all the notice that was taken of him he might 
have been a figure on a vase, formalised before the highbacked 
bridge, and the twinkling thin poplars that seemed struggling for 
breath against the dove-grey smother of the sky. The heavy 
heat touched him with wet feathers. Day was uneasy. 

H mustn’t think of anything. 

Knacker’s voice broke the silence. ‘“ You’d nearly think he 
was about to lep outa bed. Hardly know he was dead. 

He mustn’t listen . . . mustn’t think. 

“ Knacker, give’s a bit of your keepsake.” 

““T will do no sucha thing.” 

“Mangy devil. Give’s a bita yours, Whelan.”’ 

“Timmy’s is biggest. He near took the whole side o’ the 
boat.” 

“Tf I did, ’tis because it might be worth money. I’m going 
to cut it into little strips and go around selling them.” 

o-Great God ! Ya wouldnt; do that™ ... ~~~ 

“And why wouldn’t Iso ” 

“ Tt’d—it’d—be a sin.” 
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“Huh. To sell biteens 0’ the swing boat that killed a fellow. 
That’s no catechism sin... . ” ; 

While they wrangled, he turned aside sick. Johnny King 
was everywhere to-day, in everybody’s thoughts. .. . The priest 
said that stones cried out... . 

He mustn’t think... . 

He left them suddenly, charging away as if to give chase to 
Deegan. But he stopped on the bridge, leaning aimlessly on the 
stone barrier while the Angelus rocked out above him, crows and 
daws tumbling and riding on the heavy golden notes. In the low 
close sky, the walled town had the curve of a vase. He felt pigmy- 
like, very unreal, very sorrowful, as if he had fallen out of the 
painting on a vase and would never find his way back again. 


II 

He mustn’t think. 

But things were getting worse. There was nothing in the 
air but the threatening thunder and talk about Johnny King. 
The thunder and flashes of lightning ; Johnny’s face would have 
candles. 

The day broke down at last. He could run in hurnedly 
under his mother’s wing without drawing any attention to his 
unusual liking for his home. . .. But she wasn’t within. 

He got the house key from under the water-butt. Then, of 
a flash, as he opened the door, he knew that she had gone down to 
King’s to condole with Johnny’s mother. .. . 

She would hear that he hadn’t been there. A word, a rumour 
as small as Deegan’s mouth, might set her on the track of his 
SECTCloea 

He crouched before the tiny fire as the thunder snarled 
overhead. The gutters roared. The sky burst. The world was 
a dark riot. 

When he knelt sobbing, he had nothing to say to God. The 
funfair, solid with shadows and lights, racketty music and tumbling 
swingboats, stood up between them. And waiting somewhere, 
to drift out to meet him was his candled crime .. . 

Then, as the noise went on, he recovered something of him- 
self... . He would tell it all to the priest... . Confession 
was a bridge to God. ... Secret. No other would know. 
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He would bury everything down, down in himself. 

He mustn’t think. 

When his mother came in, drenched and boisterous with 
storm about her, he met her equably enough. ‘‘ You weren’t 
down at King’s,” she stated. Her brows were down. “ Haven’t 
I the long day?” he demanded... . 

On his chair by the window, the day dragged. Slow gushes 
of thunder. Rain. Rain. A blurred bored world. He mustn’t 
think. He -nustn’t think... . 

Three times he discovered he was tapping out the same tune 
on the back of his chair. Each time the veil was torn. The hob- 
bies were turning, gas flares burning, people shouldering, and up 
between light and darkness, taking flights to the stars, were the 
swingboats riding their high arcs. The vision was something 
lying heavily on his stomach waiting to be retched. .. . 

And his mother talked. The sight of the dead boy had 
loosened her. Ah, the foolish bravado of children, asking for 
danger and receiving a cross and handing it on to their poor 
parents to bear for a long lifetime. . . . “‘ She’s down below, th 
creature, God help her indeed, to the last stim of her sense. ...” 

He had either to break down and cry his heart out—confess 
and destroy her love for him, or get away from the sound of her 
voice. He waited until she was lost within the inner room in a 
thumping of beds and blankets, then he slipped out of doors and 
ran for the shelter of the big chestnut. The thunder had gone ; 
but wind had risen, and the tree, in which the thrush had sang 
all through the morning, had a wild song of its own. 

He mustn’t think. 

He must on no account go down to King’s. In the little 
attic bedroom among the death candles, the vision he kept dark 
within him would be at one with the vision without him... . 
The Johnny within him, the Johnny without him, they would 
come together there. 

He mustn’t—he wouldn’t think. 

He leaned against the ridged trunk of the tree and stared 
down the long street. His head was going round confusedly. 
Above him, the huge branches roared and hissed and released 
great showers of waterdrops on top of him. He found himself 
craning into the tumult. The tree was alive in a thousand pulses, 
drawing in big deep breaths and expelling them again in a fury 
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of eloquence. Water sprayed his face. He opened his mouth 
like some pale anemone. More water sprayed on him from the 
green thunder, heavy drops plashed into his mouth. He was 
scarcely aware of them. He gulped but kept his head tilted, 
his eyes, wet and trellised with rain, were lost in the rocking 
dimlit world overhead. Caught into it for long moments, there 
was nothing living in him but the tree. He explored outwards 
in a vivid wet jumble of leaves and lights, he revelled, sinking 
down in a low roar, and then, as the burthen of wind was lifted 
from his shoulders, soaring away in sound over the surging 
country. When at last his head fell, he was drenched to the 
skin, and he had a bad crick in his neck; but, for a minute or 
two while water still showered on him, he could look confidently 
as if through a mask of wet sound down into the obscured town. 
He even let his glance drip into the fairgreen and hang for a 
heartbeating second on the great timbers where the swing- 
boats hung forlornly as dead birds. He was crowned with the 
elements. 

But back on his chair he forgot this sounding marvellous 
self. Fear, sorrow, boredom, resumed him. His mother had be- 
rated him with great bitterness for spoiling his suit. ‘‘ And where’ll 
the next one come from, d’ye think? ”’ And he had gulped the 
big lump that was willynilly rising in his throat, gulped and 
trampled it down. There was more than tears in it; God knows 
what would come out with it, funfair, boats, screaming people, a 
becandled dead figure flying through the air... . 


III 


His mother was pestering him. ‘‘ Will ye stick on yer coat, 
ya omadhaun. Ye can be off now. Is it waiting for him to be 
coffined and gone to chapel you are?” ‘I'll be off in a minute.” 


She would let him stretch his minute to ten, and then again 
remind him. 

“ But ’tis raining yet. Look! a duck would drown in it.” 

He knew he was making a fool of himself. He should go out, 
hide somewhere for an hour, and then return saying he had 
made his visit. But he couldn’t. His limbs were slacked on the 
chair. He wanted to hide within, not to face things outside, 
not to meet Deegan’s words on every mouth, see accusation in 
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every eye....  ‘‘ Before God,” she said at last, “‘ I believe ’tis 
how you don’t want to go.” 

And when he didn’t answer that, he could feel a strange 
look darken her eyes. She was sitting with her feet on the ash- 
guard of the range, her skirt lifted above her big black-stockinged 
knees, warm as the fire. She didn’t say anything for a bit. Then 
she began talking in her slow roaming voice about the duties of 


neighbour towards neighbour. ... “ You’re young yet, and 
maybe ’tis how you don’t know what is expected from you by 
God and man. ... We must bury the dead respectfully... . 
That’s laid down for us. ... D’ye follow me?” 


After a while she disappeared into her room. He knew she 
was putting on her big coat. But he could find no energy to do 
A DUITK Ol; LET. i. 6.n2 

Then she was beside him, passing him, she had opened the 
door. His heart missed a beat and started, racing, to catch it 
up. Day with its troubled body bruised its way into the house. 
The fire burned loudly, the red shrine lamp flamed up under the 
Sacred Heart, the oleograph of Dan O’Connell flapped furiously, 
the rhythm of the whole room altered, gasped with sudden 


hurry. ... When she returned from the little porch, he was 
standing up, his hands tight on the back of his chair, very white- 
faced. . . . She was at his side in an instant, shaking his arm, 


her eyes vivid and shaken under cloudy brows. “‘ What’s wrong, 
what’s wrong, aviceen ”’ 

He grimaced. “‘ N—nothing.”’ Then suddenly, “‘ I don’t want 
to go. I don’t wanta go.” 

She stared down at him. ‘“ Well, now, isn’t that the queer 
way to be behaving.... I thought ‘twas sudden sick you 
were or something.”’ 

She brought her face to his level. ‘‘ Tell me, now, why ya 
don’t want to go down ... Isit afeard o’ something y’are ?”’ 

He shook his head, knowing his face denied the negative. ... 

She, above all, mustn’t know. ... ‘“‘ I—I—don’t want to 
see—him—laid out. ... That’s all, that’s all.” 

“Musha, not a one of us wants to see that if the truth was 
told.” 

She patted his head and turned to the rack for his cap. 
“ But your mother would be terrible ashamed of ya if ye didn’t 
put in an appearance,”’ 


E 
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She spoke over her shoulder. “‘ D’ya know what the poor 
stricken womaneen said to me and I below with her .. . Your 
own Jimmy, says she, will be missing him as much as meself. 

... Sure, the creature is watching specially for ya...” | 

She came and put his cap on his head. Then she tilted his 
chin. His throat was very dry and rigid. She peered. And he 
felt her presence, all eyes like a peacock’s tail, brush all sides 
ofshismmind, 6. 

“ What are ya afeard o’ now, maneen 

‘“‘ T—I—only—don’t like—to see...” 

‘Sure meself’ll be along with ya. Come on now!” 

She caught him by the hand. There was no way of escape. 
He would have to go through with it. Her big hand smothered 
his own, and he went without further fuss... . 

There was a room lime-quiet under the eaves, and candles. 


>? 


“ [—I—don’t wanta go, I don’t wanta go.” 
"Shame oniya, Siamemr.e. re 


IV 


The street without still sang through emptying water 
channels and dripping gutters, glowing curiously in the westering 
sunlight. In the town below, a pale gold evening was heaped 
on the roofs like wet grain. They passed under the chestnut 
and its gasping thrush, and he caught a moment’s relief in the 
thought of the wet width of country in which he could lose himself. 

Ses His mother had let go his hand to shut the door... . 
He hung on the top of a footstep as if it had suddenly struck 
him to make a bolt for the sodden hill parishes behind him. . 
Then she caught his arm, and his legs moved him along beside her. 

She was talking but he didn’t listen to her. He was staring 
over the loaded yellow roofs into the soft west, his eyes half in 
and half out of his mind, shrinking from the neighbours, men 
and women, who spoke to his mother from the half-doors where 
they were propped in their share of the evening. Sometimes, as 
in a dream, he heard someone address him, and he would try to 
mutter something that sounded like a passable imitation of his 
rough repartee. 

“ Abha, me bould Jimmy. .., ” 
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“Is it yerself that’s in it, ya rogue... . ” 

He would grin vaguely, his eyes rambling. . . Soon his 
mother was apologising for his lack of tongue. There were many 
gossiping stops during which he suffered agonies of self-conscious- 
ness, sheltering behind his mother, arranging his stockings, his 
face pale one minute and flushed the next. . When they 
were walking, their feet swinging high as the hill hurried them 
down, he would drag his legs and dig in his heels as if he would 
slow up the pace. ... Then, when his mother, yards ahead, 
would stand to wait for him and be dragged into talk by some 
ready gossip he would canter forward, awkwardly as a young foal, 
trembling lest he be left alone. At the end, his mother was 
glancing at him very curiously and worriedly. When his eyes met 
hers, he would pull himself together like a soldier; but, in a 
minute, the squared shoulders would be slouching, and the eyes 
vague and dazed wandering everywhere but to the east where 
the fair green opened out of Bush Lane. As Bush Lane came 
nearer and nearer, he slouched the more. One of the rackety 
white-washed cottages would be dimmed and crowded within with 
still people ; he would never whistle into the cottage again, or 
fly past it any more with wings on his heels as he headed for the 
funfair. ... Somebody was pulling his ear. Maggie Martin. 
Grinning at him with big buck-teeth. She stopped smiling as she 
looked at him. 

“TIsn’t the body well, maneen ?’ 

His mother on his other side answered for him. He slunk 
along, Maggie’s arm about his shoulder. 

“°Tis a change, indeed, to see the creature footing it like 
an ancient man. Yerrah, put the worry off you, Jimmy boy! 
’Tis sorrow and not sickness is the matter with you. Isn’tit, now?” 
Her face came down close to him. Her hand worked down his 
back to tickle him. ‘‘ When are you going to marry me?” He 
forced a smile for her, and shuffled out of her arm. 

“ Faith, it was a queer thing entirely, ma’am, the way the 
little lad came tumbling. He was never a lad for tricks like this 
rascal of yours. And there he was trying to stand on his head 
and the swingboat going up into the sky. Phew . “ 

“Was yourself there, Maggie Ts 

“ He nearly fell on me, ma’am. I'll have bad dreams for a 
year, I’m telling you. And th’oul devil Jones wanted to go on 
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with the fair, they say. The boy’s body wasn’t well outa the place 
when he set his ould organ going again. I say ’tis that lad should 
be blamed for the whole thing. He’s a murderer, I tell you. 
Why didn’t he stop the boat when he saw the boy was bent on 
acrobatics ? ”’ 

He gasped. They had come to the comer of Bush Lane. 
He stooped on the pretence of tying his shoe lace. The two went 
on chattering above him. Three or four other people were talking 
among themselves on the other side of the lane. His mother 
spoke to him, but he didn’t hear what she said. His head was a 
jumble. He was but twenty small paces from the wake house. 
He could see it out of the corner of his eye. Some of the moumers 
were in a group at the door buming tobacco in bright new-looking 
clay pipes. ... His mother was nudging him with her knee: 
“ Put hurry on yourself, Jimmy ! ” 

Then Maggie said, yerrah, ’twas terrible hard work to tie a 
boot lace—look at the sweat out on his face, it must be the devil 
to be born all thumbs... . 

All of a sudden he was aware of the tune. The air above 
and around him seemed to creak brightly with it... . 


“Molly O Morgan with her little organ 
Is out in the street every day, 
Singing toorily toorily aye, 

Toorily toorily toorily toorily....” 


His hands stiffened where they were. His head went back, his 
throat gulping like a gander’s. He stared up at his mother, terrified 
as though he expected to see the swingboats riding their arcs 
between himself and herself, and a body falling into the flutter 
of the gas-flares. Then he saw that she was flushed and cross- 
looking, and, with eyes turned towards the fairgreen, was taking 
not the least notice of him. He switched his stare on Maggie, 
and then swiftly on the group at the other comer. All were turned 
towards the fairgreen listening. His heart jumped with relief. 
The music was outside of him. 

“If that doesn’t beat Banagher.”’ 
sre set his bloody hobbies going next door to that dead 
child. 

He was standing up before he felt himself, his fingers to his 
ears, wondering in a dull sort of way at the vivid irritation in 
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the faces around him. Two women had joined his mother and 
Maggie. There were other people crossing the street towards the 
lane-mouth where they stood. He took away his fingers hur- 
riedly and forced a normal expression on his features. 

“ He was killed to that very tune.” Maggie Martin, wild- 
faced, was hammering the air with her fist. A girl from the other 
group answered her. “ Indeed and that’s the tune.” 

‘ That lad should be taught to respect the dead,” his mother 
grated. 

“The self same tune, indeed,” said a slow voice beside him. 
“ Wasn’t my Jackeen humming it when I heard the boy screaming 
over our heads.” 

The boy felt a shivering fit start within him. Then he wanted 
to vomit. There was a dry quaking ball in his stomach that seemed 
to turn to the same music which was rousing the anger of all 
those gesturing, jostling people around him. He gulped two or 
three times, hugely and breathlessly, as though he would swallow 
down the whole funfair with its spinning hobby-horses and green 
peacocks and big blots of people; his eyes, at the same time, 
taking in all that was happening as though he were walled in 
glass. The town, of a sudden, seemed to seethe. People were 
hopping and trotting towards him from the cottages uphill and 
from the big houses of the square below, women in every kind 
of house-dress, men in shirt sleeves and blue jerseys. The comer 
where he stood became alive as though life had come to boiling 
point. There was a loud bubble of voices. In a minute he was 
crowded against his mother. She, too, was part of the tumult. 
She didn’t see him or feel him. She was growling inside of her. 
He clung to her as though he would appeal to her with his hands, 
dragging at her as though he would draw her away to where 
they would be quiet and alone. When he couldn’t move her, 
he shifted her arm until it was about his shoulders ; but, even as 
he nestled there, he knew she had nothing to give him. She was 
at one with the crowd, throwing off big breaths of violence. 

“An insult to a decent Catholic town.” ... “‘ Isn’t a poor 
woman and her dead to be respected ”... 

He started to babble. ““Mama, Mama!” He kept tugging 
at her until at last she twisted her face down to him. She was as 
impersonal as the tree under which he had taken shelter a couple 
of hours before. ‘‘ Come away home, Mama! Come away home! ”’ 
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She ignored him as though she hadn’t heard, straightening 
up once more as though righted by a wind. For a moment longer 
he tugged at her. Then he tried to squeeze himself through the 
crowd, but could make no headway. He was lost in it. And all 
alone. He became very quiet, allowing himself to be pushed 
this way and that through heaving backs, hips and sudden elbows. 
Not a person but was leaping and living except himself... . 
He found himself, at last, backed from the throng and standing 
on the steps of a doorway among a couple of old men, his head 
raised just above the passionate full-blooded faces. One of the 
old fellows was gabbling and stamping his stick for emphasis. 
“Let them stop their talking, say I, and throw the heathen 
and his hobbies to the stones of the river.” 

“ Aye, indeed. Indeed aye.” 

“°Tis the grabbing devil’s desert, say I...” 

Pale and breathless, he sought among the shuffling heads for 
his mother’s big black hat. When he found it, bobbing with 
Maggie Martin’s red feather on a wave of caps, he could draw no 
comfort from it. There was nothing below him but a nsing 
torrent of hate. ... Then, suddenly, he had ceased looking and 
was caught up in a wild blaze of terror; it had come over him 
that he was the first cause of the coming together of this mob, 
it was against the thing HE had done that it was raving, it was 
God in anger.... He stared down into himself, half ex- 
pecting that thunder would begin to speak within his darkness. 
Then, shaking with fear, he opened his eyes again. He hadn’t 
meant it... he hadn’t meant anything terrible... . Johnny, 
I didn’t meant. :-... God; YOU know! 7: 

The male edges of the crowd were dissolving into a scuffling 
boot-sounding stream along Bush Lane. “Come on, come on, 
come, . ... get’the get “oS lanihin’ 7 7- # ihelittievane was 
black and panting. A queer hush came out of the whole scene. 
Odd curbed yells. And over it all, like a jigging drunken foolish 
angel, the organ of the roundabouts, the same tune—great God ! 
did that old song take so long to finish itself . . . The old men 
behind him were choking with excitement. He was thrust down 
from his perch. “ Be off, little Jimmy! For why are you staying 
behind ?” 

Only the women and the old and the crippled were left. All 
waiting for the music to break in halves and little pieces. He 
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tacked towards his mother, his mind vivid with images. The little 
Welshman sitting on the empty spinning roundabouts in his oily 
clothes fingering the coppers in his leather collecting-bag, pea- 
cocks and hobbyhorses, grey drooping moustache, black face, 
black eyes like beads.... “Is this “ere law hand horder, 
laardies and gemen ?”’ 

“Haha!” his mother sang, “he’ll be getting it now.” 

The music stopped; then started, and again stopped. 
“Haha!” his mother sang, “he is getting it, the low tramp.” 

“Well, he deserves it.” 

» Aye... Indeed aye.” 

He shrank from the roused red violence that was flowing 
from her. If she only knew. ... They were battering a man 
in the green for doing less than he had done... . 

Three Civic Guards came doubling swiftly from the square, 
batons drawn. A woman cried out to them, “let ye go back 
to ye’er barracks. Would ye be here, indeed, if ye were rightly 
wanted.” 

“Go back! Go back!” 

They loped past, their big boots thudding and slipping on the 
greasy cobble of the corner. To the boy, hiding behind his mother, 
they were elemental. He took one glance at them, and then 
glued his eyes on the big coloured button on the belt of his 
mother’s coat. ... He would waken up, waken up sometime, 
the nightmare might be over. . . 

His mother was pulling him along. He tugged his arm away 
from her, stopped, and then walked beside her mechanically. 
The nightmare was nsing to its last dead bright crescendo. . . . 
They were at King’s door almost before he was aware of it, 
and he was staring with wide-open terrified eyes at Mrs. King. 
She put her two hands on his shoulders and kissed his forehead. 
She held him away from her, her eyes smouldering in her long 
rigid face. He shrunk from the bitter life in her, but the two 
narrow black-sleeved arms didn’t take any heed. He couldn’t 
listen to what she was saying; but it was all about the little 
Welshman and the roundabouts going at death’s door; and it 
was all said to his mother, over his head, all in a monotonous 
charged voice that seemed to be carried on electrical wires from 
a far distance. He caught odd words from her here and there ; 
they perched somewhere in the great void of his mind, black 
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words like swallows, and then they were gone, and their meaning 
with them, and he didn’t want to know what it was. He began 
to think she didn’t know she was holding him at all. “A nigger 
black from Africa, wouldn’t do the like on me and me dead boy 
upstairs.” He followed those words while they winged down vistas 
until they turned on him at last, whistling like great bats, with 
all the shadowy terrors of the world behind them... . 

Then Mrs. King was kissing his forehead once more. She 
cupped his face. Her eyes burned coldly into his. He stared into 
them fascinated. She was reading hissoul. Then her lips moved. 
‘“ Johnny’ll never play with you anymore, Jimmy me love.” 

She stood up very stiff. He saw her chin lift, and something 
move up inside her throat. Then her breath came out in a sound 
between sigh and whistle. ‘‘ You won’t be calling here anymore 
for Johnny, will you, Jimmy ?” 

Her hands shivered on his shoulders, and he was free of 
them. 

“ You can go up, now, Jimmy me love. Up the stairs. He’s 
in his own little bed.” 

He glanced affrightedly at his mother. “I'll go up meself 
as well,” she told Mrs. King. 

“ His own little bed, and he sound asleep. Ah! God be good 
tome. ’Tis the Lord God will be tucking him in from this night 
forwards.” 

There were very few people in the kitchen. He recognized 
them vaguely. The smell of the wake was all over the place, 
snuff and candles and slow talk. The stair-ladder climbed steeply 
from the kitchen. At the top, light blazed from an open door. 
He stopped, shutting his eyes. His mother, breathing heavily 
behind him, pushed him gently. He stumbled up another few 
steps, keeping his mind a void, his eyes half-closed. It would 
be all there before him, the accidental tured intentional. 
Nightmare. 

_ Then he was standing in the egg-shell stillness of the little 
white room. There was a hot glitter of gold and candles. Quickly, 
he sealed his eyes. His mother was whispering something to him. 
He stumbled to his knees. His knee struck against the leg of 
the bed. The light bed shook and creaked. Someone sighed 
“Oh, Oh!” Startled, he stood up of a rush, his eyes opening 
to see what he had done, and found he was looking down at 
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Johnny. He stared unbelievingly at the body beneath him, and 
then looked away at the holy pictures that were nailed on the 
sloping attic walls. His mother was whispering small prayers to 
her rosary beads, the little hiss of breath seemed to gutter like 
a candle. He found himself very idle and vague and quiet. His 
eyes drifted back once more to the unreal thing laid out on the 
bed. White sheets covered it to the breast where the hands 
were crossed over a rosary, the brown habit of St. Francis covered 
the shoulders. He examined it minutely, not thinking of it as 
Johnny. Johnny was a wild noisy devil. But of course, it was 
Johnny all the same. Nose, hair, the big fat ears, Johnny pale 
as a statue. Johnny dead. 

His questing glance was caught on a big pale scar that lay 
like a whip lash on the back of one dead hand. His mind of a 
jump was alive and vivid. The Temperance Hall, the hot poker 
he had laid across Johnny King’s hand, not thinking it was so 
hot, Johnny’s scream, his own shock of sympathy. . . . Johnny’s 
scream in the air above the swingboats. ... He clutched the 
rail of the bed, a scream rising inside him. He kept swallowing it 
down, his throat constricted, his glance leaping about the room. 
In the white silence, he heard the candles guttering, and his 
mother at her prayers, and downstairs the mutter of old men 
and women talking. The scream inside him had caught up the 
pain in his stomach and was moving up his chest. The clatter 
of returning people was on the cobbles of the lane outside. He 
clutched the bed-rail with all his might. Then he saw that Johnny 
was shaking in the bed. ... There was a scream rising in him 
that would bring the world in fragments about his head. It 
was his hand that was shaking. He watched it. His shoulder 
wanted to shake, too. He let it. His head. He let it. His 
knees. His whole body was shaking. It was a great ease. He 
tured to his mother. Her mouth was open in a funny way. 
He held up his hand to show her how it shook, and then his 
other hand. Her face drained of colour. She stood up, shutting 
her mouth tightly. “Stop!’’ Her whisper was loud and com- 
manding. He couldn’t stop, he knew. She gripped his shoulders, 
and still they shook. 

“Holy Mother of God!” she was muttering, ‘‘ Holy Mother 
of God!” 

He went on shaking. 


A NOTE ON “PROGRESS” 


By Geraldine Hodgson 


N Sunday, September 19, 1937, the London Observer printed 
among the “ Queries” which, when there are such, 
follow ‘“‘ Letters to the Editor,” the following : 

‘““May I ask for help in interpreting Joseph Campbell’s 

poem, ‘‘I am the Gilly of Christ,” included in “ An An- 
thology of Modern Verse,’’ published by Methuen ? ”’ 


To which the name and address, in London, of a lady were 
appended. Unless I am greatly mistaken, The Gilly appeared in 
1907, in a small white volume, with fourteen other short poems. 
My own copy bears the date, 1909, and this precious little col- 
lection, bought for one poor shilling, was still, to all appearances 
a first edition. These fifteen lyrics are, then, but thirty years 
old. The well-read portion of the public bought and kept these 
publications of Messrs. Maunsell as naturally as, no doubt, with 
far more pleasure than they rose from sleep every morning. 
Very likely, there were scoffers, where are there not ?—but they 
went unheeded and unchanged. 

In those far-off, pre-War days, we knew the Anglo-Irish 
School were men and women driven by an inspiration, or even 
by Plato’s “great spirit’’ (daiuov) . . . intermediate between 
the divine and the mortal.’”’ And we still knew the reality of 
inspiration, and like inspired people in happy days these men 
and women gained a hearing. 

A supreme merit this school had; it was not “clever”; 
apparently “‘cleverness’’ did not enter their universe of dis- 
course. Intelligence, intuition, understanding, humour, pathos, 
all that and much besides they had, but nothing so commonplace 
as “cleverness.” They were in too deadly earnest, too ‘ possessed ’ 
for any sort of glitter. 

No doubt, The Gilly contains two or three words unfamiliar 
to the average English reader, should such a creature exist, e.g. 
termon-well ; bacach; perhaps Rann. Yet such ignorance could 
not gravely obscure the poem’s general sense, the little poem’s 
plain gist. 

Mr. Campbell amplified his theme in another poem: As J 
came over the grey, grey hills; it may not occur in Anthologies, 
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so perhaps it is legitimate to recall it by quotation from its four 
verses : 
As I came over the grey, grey hills 
And over the grey, grey water, 
I saw the gilly leading on, 
And the white Christ following after. 
* * * 


The moon is set and the wind’s away, 
And the song in the grass is dying, 
And a silver cloud on the silent sea 
Like a shrouding-sheet is lying. 


And Christ and the gilly will follow on 
Till the ring in the east is showing, 
And the awny corn is red on the hills, 
And the golden light is growing. 


Not so long ago, the names of these Anglo-Irishmen, and the songs 
they sang were in “ the mouths ” of some of us, who even yet are 
not quite senile “familiar as household words.” Yet, by 1922, 
it was good in W. B. Yeats’ judgment, that he should issue, 
under a title, adapted from an unpublished diary of Mallarmé—The 
Trembling of the Veil, a book wherein he told an oblivious world of 
writers apparently unknown to that generation, of men and some 
women busying themselves, not with “ patterns,” “ sprung lines,” 
or odd jerky whimsicalities, and the like. He related, in pas- 
sionate sympathy the story of these Anglo-Irish, who dealing 
with the elemental things of human life, with the immeasurable, 
imponderable, sometimes hardly to be guessed at bases of human 
life, human non-material life, had never obviously troubled over- 
much about form, and yet sang, out of their thought, emotion 
and insight, golden lyrics, that 
Went ringing down the ringing moon 
Rang, rang like a golden jewel down a golden stair. 


True lyrics, they were, proper, like Greek songs, to be sung to 
thelyre. | That they should have been almost or quite forgotten, 
so soon, may surprise some, who have not realised the basic change 
that has overtaken modem, so-called, thought. Perhaps even now, 
readers who could capture a copy of Mr. Yeats’ Autobiographies 
might profit by reading the third and fourth sections, Hodos 
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Chameliontos and The Tragic Generation. At the end, they 
probably will need no help in understanding Joseph Campbell. 
For indeed, he sang plainly enough. The Gilly, not by itself 
unintelligible, is expanded by As I came; and the reader’s natural 
surmise that the Gilly is no other than St. John the Divine, is 
sufficiently justified by the later lines of Mr. Campbell’s He 
staggered thro’ the Burning Street: 

But ere the day in dark was lost 

The sinless Christ gave up the ghost. 

Then flew the gilly on the wind 

To do his Master service kind, 

And with him came the Magdalene 

With oil of nard and cinnamon, 

And Maria and Salome. 


For are not these three out of the four women and the one man, 
who alone of the crowds He had taught and loved “ stood by the 
Cross of Jesus”? But, and this is the point that may be raised 
opportunely in these distressing days, ‘“‘ of savagery, materialism 
and speed,’”’ how has it come about that this curious cry for help 
should appear in a popular newspaper? First, perhaps, because 
poets who have something of worth to proclaim, should be, or 
are best, read, not in Anthologies, but in their own proper setting. 
No doubt the familiar cry will be raised: “no time for that 
nowadays.” It suggests that somehow Time has shrunk. It is 
not Time that has shrunk ; but good sense as to its use. If there 
were less aimless rushing about for no perceptible purpose or 
profit, more of us might read the Poets intact. Some of us do 
not rush, and do read. Are we to be dismissed as just litter, 
that should be cleared away like picnic debris? In the bustle 
of achieving very little, it seems sometimes as if la vratie vérité, 
Life’s sanctities and realities have disappeared. 
There is a second reason: this latter’s appearance is as signal 
a proof as anyone could need of the change which in thirty years 
has turned a human into a mechanized world. 
Yet, it is idle to pretend that human creatures are, or can 
be made, wholly material. As Jacques Riviére well wrote : 
Les faits ne se laissent pas vaincre. 
Mortality, in its true sense cannot be resolved into anything 


material. However long and varied human history may be, yet, 
undeniably, human nature remains oddly true to itself. 
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When Zedikiah, the son of Chenaanah, asked Micaiah, the 
son of Imlah an insulting, equivocal question, the latter answered : 


Behold thou shalt see in that day when thou shalt go 
into an inner chamber to hide thyself. 


Everyone of us knows that there are deeds and words we could and 
would not do or say, even if no human creature but our own 
self could know it; and that there are human remorses no 
“inner chamber ’’ can hide. 

And all that is evidence that man is more than material. 
Was it Immanuel Kant who suggested that if this present world 
is man’s whole and only sphere, then he is over-equipped for it ? 
If those are not his precise words, they convey the basis of his 
second great treatise, The Critique of Practical Reason. 

Man is far more and other than material, and is surrounded 
by the immaterial. And it was that aspect of his life and existence 
that was the substance, the theme, the shimmering texture of the 
work of the Anglo-Irish school. The Irish may have their defects, 
their faults, like the rest of us; but one gift, all down the ages, they 
have possessed—Vision ! The English, too, thirty years ago, had 
it before jostling machinery went roaring and blaring everywhere 
or almost everywhere. For after all, there are places still where 
one can find the silence that can be heard ; on the North Riding 
Moors for instance, there are spaces where machinery has not 
penetrated, where the sounds still are, a whin-chat’s note, the 
call of the grouse, or the tiny cry of a mislaid moorland lamb ; 
and still more characteristic, the rustle of the wind in the drying 
grass, or the many-toned songs of the burn close by. 

Thirty yeats ago! just those few, Joseph Campbell could 
write for a world that never dreamed of asking for an explanation, 
The Gilly of Christ. 

The world is distracted from Nature’s sights and sounds and 
realities, because it has no spiritual, or political or social dream 
of unity. Instead of the Civitas Det, into which every nation 
should bring its glory, we have broken unity discordant frag- 
ments of nations struggling together, with no sort of thought of 
“ glory’ at all. Men have left spiritual and intellectual adven- 
tures to embark on wild experiments on unmanageable machines. 
The days have passed when it was said of a man : 


He... saw the vision of the Almighty ; falling into a trance, 
but having his eyes open. 
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When shall we have our eyes open, and cut short this wholesale 
mechanisation of life, which is fast becoming no life, but just 
torture ? When shall we listen to Joseph Butler’s counsel, and 
‘sit down in a cool hour, and think”? Was Emily Lawless 
a true prophet, or only a futile optimist when she wrote : 

Stud all your shores with prosperous towns ! 

Blacken your hillsides, mile on mile ! 

Redden with bricks your patient downes ! 

And proudly smile ! 


A day will come before you guess, 
A day when men, with clearer light, 
Will rue that deed beyond redress, 
Will loathe that sight. 


And loathing, fly the hateful place— 
And, shuddering quit the hideous thing, 


* * * 


I see an envied haunt of peace, 

Calm and untouched ; remote from roar, 

Where wearied men may from their burdens cease 
On a still shore. 


Who will respond, and when? Yet, another side remains. All 
this restlessness to-day, these vast motor journeys of thousands 
of miles, are a strange, fatuous perhaps but clear, evidence of 
man’s quenchless longing for infinity, his passionate desire to get 
outside himself. He finds the pitiless fact that no mechanism, 
no stirring about can roll back the bounds of space, or stretch 
Time’s span. What was far off is so no more: what seemed so 
new and fresh is soon as stale as the old. Infinity !—there is 
music in the word ; down, from the deep places of a man’s heart, 
long stifled perhaps, at long last it surges up. The “ irrequietum 
cor’ can be satisfied with nothing less. Whatever the Anglo- 
Irish school did or failed to do, it believed in Infinity, hungered 
for it and thirsted. 

They may seem to have passed ; but when, like the Prodigal 
Son, Man “ comes to himself,” he will find there, just those poets 
awaiting him, with the fundamentals of existence in their right 
hand, with light unquenchable in their visionary eyes. 


VIELE-GRIFFIN 


Francis Vielé-Griffin, the French-American poet, died at Bergerac towards 
the middle of November. Some of the daily papers gave a few lines to this 
event ; some did not mention it at all. At one time, between 1885 and rg05, 
Griffin was pretty well known ; and even up to the war the mention of his name 
would have been met with something else than the look of blank ignorance 
which was the response it almost always provoked afterwards. The public in 
all countries is notoriously fickle in its dealings with poets. But there must 
be another way to explain why Griffin had so completely drifted out of sight. 
The names of two poets his contemporaries, Henri de Regnier and Paul Valery, 
are familiar even to newspapers. From the brief and hasty notices given to 
Griffin it was easy to perceive that his name meant nothing in editorial rooms 
and that without the aid of the compilation of modern poets published by the 
Mercure de France there would have been no notices at all. Yet Griffin had 
published many volumes since his first as long ago as 1884, more volumes of 
poetry than Regnier and far more than Valery; but he published poetry and 
nothing else, whereas Regnier wrote many novels and Valery has published 
some volumes of essays, besides lecturing frequently in ladies’ clubs and other 
places. Both Regnier and Valery have surely a considerable number of readers 
even for their poetry; Griffin has not. He has not been read in any extent 
answering to his merits. It would be an affectation to think it. 

For the obnubilation of his later years, and the isolation which compassed 
him about more and more perceptibly as the years passed, the cause must be 
sought in a kind of mischance, but more seriously in his own character. He 
was an American of French origin, but also of Irish origin, and he had some of 
the most awkward traits of the general Irish. Many years ago Charles Maurras 
wrote :— 

An irritable man and consequently a real poet, M. Francis Vielé- 
Griffin deserves that his useless protests be overlooked with some 
contempt to permit a consideration of the poems he publishes from 
year to year. . . . Of all our barbarians, Vielé-Griffin is certainly the 
best. His system of little hesitating verses, with soft caesuras, and 
finals marked with far-off rhymes, banishes all idea of prose and calls 
up a ghost of poetry. Pale ghost, but always there. Hardly ever 
fails it to go along with Vielé-Griffin, keeping step with him on the 
road. 

In his private life he seems to have been fortunate. He had a considerable 
income, and in his home life was content. In what may be called his foreign 
relations it was rather different. He was a man who, when he liked, could be 
very attractive, with a fund of anecdotes gathered from years of Paris, where 
he had known everybody, men and women, he wanted to know. But he was 
also, as Maurras says, irritable, or, to put it plainly, bad-tempered. Duelling 
was still practised when Griffin came on the town. Was he challenged, or did 
he challenge? I forget; but the business made a great fuss at the time. 
Nowadays, to fight a duel for a set of verses would seem to young poets the 
last word in madness; but between 1880 and 1goo it seemed natural enough. 
They believed in art then! They believed in it enough to risk their lives for 
their conception of it. 
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His susceptible disposition and readiness to take offence grew as he grew 
older. One by one his friends dropped off. It may be said that many of them 
died. Yes; but his dearest friend for years, Henri de Regnier, died only a year 
ago, and he and Griffin had been separated for a long time before. Regnier 
seemed the gentlest of men, and gave the impression of a man whom it would 
be hard to pick a quarrel with. Valery, and André Gide, and some others, Griffin 
never saw save by accident in his later years. 

He had come to have a grievance against France, and turned to America 
which he knew nothing about, for he had been brought from there when he was 
four years old and had never returned. I do not know at all what the base of 
his grievance was, and I cannot see it. France had done all for him that a country 
can do for a poet. He had a high grade in the Legion d’Honneur. He was not 
in the Académie Francaise, but he might have been, for he told me that the 
Abbé Bremond, who was a power in his day, asked him: Vowlez-vous un fauteuil ? 
The Comédie Francaise was to present one of his plays, and at one of the matinees 
in which poems by contemporary poets are recited some of his poems were on 
the programme. From some reason which I have never well fathomed Griffin 
forbade the Comédie Francaise to have anything to do with his work. He said 
that Mme. Segond-Weber, the celebrated actress, arrived at his house in a panic. 
‘““ What ever is the matter? ’”’ she cried. She stayed nearly an hour arguing 
with him, offering all the concessions and apologies, but Griffin was stubborn 
and would not give in. Asa consequence his name never appeared at the Comédie 
Francaise—still another cause why the people of to-day have lost sight of him, 

In what other country would he have been treated with all that respect 
and consideration? Not in the United States, believe me! And yet he had 
a foolish idea that in the U.S.A., if he chose to go there, he would have far more 
justice done him than in France. I don’t know whether he died still cherishing 
that illusion. While I continued to see him I did my best to explode it. I used 
to tell him that if he went to America not a soul would take any account of the 
“ten generations of Americans” of which he was wont to talk. He would be 
considered a Frenchman and estimated solely on his reputation in France. 
Griffin’s compatriot and fellow French poet, Stuart Merrill, had been oftener 
in America, and knew more about it, and yet when a Dictionary of American 
Biography asked me to prepare a notice of Merrill, the editor said it would be 
as well to keep it as short as possible seeing that Merrill really belonged to France. 
I tried to convince Vielé-Griffin that instead of the brilliant and interesting life 
he had found in France up to a certain point, and might have continued to lead 
had he been different, in the United States a man who wrote poetry and did 
nothing else would, if rich, be regarded as an effete idler, and if poor, as a bum. 

Stuart Merrill understood this because he had lived in New York between 
his twentieth and twenty-fifth years. Griffin had not been in the United States 
since he was a baby. To what I said he would sometimes object the case of 
Walt Whitman. But what life had Whitman after the three years of war ? 
The life of a poor old loafer, shoved here and there, without a home, never very 
sure of a lodging even, depending on small sums borrowed or begged, ten dollars 
here, twenty there, and sometimes, as I have heard tell, hounded and reviled 
by policemen for sleeping on a bench in a park. Meanwhile, your Vielé-Griffin 
in France is dining with the President at the Elysée, dining with cabinet ministers 
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and their wives, moving equal in brilliantly lighted assemblies, generals, 
ambassadors—not a street-car driver—beautiful hand-picked women—not a trull 
in Fulton Street. Ah, no, it is not the same thing! There have been French 
poets whose lives were a wretched martyrdom, but Griffin was not one of them. 

Merrill and Griffin had it in common that they were both Americans and 
both remarkable French poets. That omitted, no two men could differ more. 
Merrill had a less state of fortune than Griffin, but he had quite enough to go 
about in Parisian society. He preferred to spend his evenings in the cafes of 
the quartier Latin which in his time were frequented by all the ‘‘ bohemian ” 
poets and painters, beginning with Verlaine. Griffin, on the other hand, married 
early a lady coming from a very good French family who was fond of the society 
of fine people and social life. Towards the end of his life, I think it was mostly 
his wife’s friends and relations and priests that he saw. The one friend left of 
his youth whom he saw regularly seems to have been Edouard Dujardin, possibly 
remembered by English readers as a quondam friend of George Moore. Owing 
to the persuasion of Dujardin, he was led to join in the foundation of the Académie 
Mallarmé last year. This club, set up in opposition to the Académie Goncourt, 
has no reason for living that one can see. To commemorate Mallarmé? But 
Mallarmé needs no commemoration. He is there in the history of French literature 
to take or leave. If he had left any social or political texts which required 
exegesis the use of the Club might be asserted. But he did not. 

A more significant event in the life of Griffin was his election four years 
ago to the Royal Belgian Academy. The day he was received at Brussels he 
made a long speech which is doubtless his only important work in prose. 

He was often taken for a Southerner because he was born in Norfolk, Virginia. 
He was in fact the reverse, his father being in command of a brigade of Sherman’s 
army which occupied the town after Lee’s surrender to Grant. His uncle was 
at one time Commissioner of Streets in New York—a political office, and at 


that time a perquisite of Tammany Hall. 
V. O'S. 


P.S.—Not long after this article was written and out of my hand: M. André 
Billy published in the Figaro a note on Vielé-Griffin which confirms some of 
the statements made above, notably concerning Griffin’s Americanism and the 
neglect of his poetry. ‘‘ His Americanism was become so aggressive that he took 
the disaster of 1929 as a personal humiliation. One day he offered me a seat 
in his car from Fontainebleau to Paris. During the whole journey he was pointing 
out to us the merits of his car, of the best American brand, of course. It was 
really an admirable vehicle,’ adds Billy, who continues: “ Griffin’s poetry is 
charming, and at times the work of a great poet. Yet it is totally unknown 
to the public. And I don’t mean the general public. But among our cultured 
public, Parisian or provincial, who read Baudelaire, Verlaine, Valéry, the Countess 
de Noailles, who reads Griffin? Nobody.” 

“Nobody,” is an exaggeration. But certainly very few. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


PERSPECTIVE AND DEGAS 


URING a long period of time the alarming intensity 
brought into the arts, particularly painting, by the de- 
velopment towards a mechanical perfection of the working 

theory of perspective had tended to immobilise all other experiment 
in composition. Here was, it would seem, a method in design 
which could be justified in terms of fact, it made art rational. 
The rules could be worked out according to absolute reasons. 
They gave the depictor mastery over the ordering and disposition 
of heavens above and the earth beneath, of angelic swoops from 
the high skies, of the ascents of saints, of the apotheosis of kings 
or dignitaries. All was so well rationalised and naturalised that, 
for a generation or two, no largish stretch of ceiling seemed 
complete without some aspect foreshortened mythology. 

Not even the brave assumption of E] Greco—the Byzantine- 
minded—that the new theories in design and painting should be 
resumed in the old haunting symbol-shapes of the tradition, 
could affect the contemporary rush to abandon the older ways. In 
Spain itself, his adopted country, his genius left little enough to 
trace among the artists. When Goya came later, powerful as 
was his imagination, there was nothing left to him of all that divine 
passion but to depict shapes of witchcraft and of monsters flying 
in the winds. 

For a static balance of perfect pictorial reasonableness had 
already been revealed by Velasquez. He was matter of fact. The 
culmination of the Renaissance came about in a bourgeois plu- 
perfection during the seventeenth century. Its triumphant exem- 
plars were Rubens and Vermeer, Ribera’and Corregio, a glory 
heightened by the gloom of Rembrandt’s vain strife against 
adversity and the gentlemanly charm of unhappy Charles I 
favourite portraitist, Van Dyck. But at that time already they 
were perfectly sure that their method was absolutely right. 
Composition was carried out according to an assured theory and 
colour gradated itself in a natural run of mixed tints, striving 
up the scale from a basic warm brown : all had its rule of thumb 
and a connoisseur could put up his glass to his eye and scan the 
work of the artist with an assurance of a fundamental principle 
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for his taste and judgment. For the artist mind’s adventure had 
engaged itself in discoveries in subject. rather than technique. 

Historical subjects appzaled to this new rationalisation in 
temper, which had soon got clear of ascents and apotheoses, and 
opening of heavens, whether for angels, saints, heroes or heathen 
gods. The horrors of war provided all that was needed in the 
line of the terrific. Naturalism and sound ideas about the con- 
stitution of the universe were comfortably in control of artists’ 
imaginations. It was reaction absolute. All that Greco had 
striven to resolve to the new usage out of old symbol and severe 
design had gone flying bat-winged in the bitter wind of Goya’s 
malefic dusk. For Velasquez had led the way to a common 
outlook and normal vision, the supreme exponent of the portrait 
that sought to guarantee all things by likeness. 

Perhaps it had been inevitable: for the later Italians had 
surcharged their heavens with too much earthly passion. Their 
angels, even, were over fleshly, and had too much ot Bacchus 
and Venus in their plumped skins; also their Virgins ached too 
longingly for the word ot Gabriel. The whisper was of another 
divinity than Jehovah—the serpent was in the garden again. But 
not till the nineteenth century was there an inkling that the 
agreed convention was escapable. 

Before that there had been a certain discomfort about the 
plunge of the disappearing lines that indicated recession. The 
depth was there but it was somehow too sudden. It looked 
reasonably like real, one saw that things receded in a natural 
way, that it was a truth. Yet to deal with that appearance of 
truth, composition had to tie itself down too much to the fixed 
convention which had been devised for the portrait. Quite 
naturally, no doubt, for the portrait was the glory of that age 
of reason; it was the embodied triumph of bourgeois self-satis- 
faction. The very man, ashe lived, wasimmortalised by the brush 
of genius ! 

Now, to set the creature in sole solitary sole dignity upon 
canvas, the design required inevitably, a pyramidal composition, 
a structural arrangement of triangular shapes standing on a— 
—practically—horizontal base : if distance were to be depicted, 
in landscape, that horizontal tended to represent the parallels 
of foreground and horizon. In a portrait, half-length, it was 
easy and obvious to use a seated or similar attitude to get the 
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accepted composition ; but full-length portraits required ingenuity 
in pose, in subject, in attitude, in background. 

And, moreover, one looked hard into the picture because its 
insistence on distance meant depth, and so it made a kind of 
seeming hole in the wall. It was peered into darkly, as a sort of 
looking glass. It was hardly a window, to look out of, but instead, 
one saw into a queer deep of infinity running away towards 
smallness. All had to be subdued to the solid convention of 
design ; without that pyramidal weight and mass the picture's 
perspective would make it too restless to endure. The tendency 
of all things in it to slip away and away made a fatal fury work 
within it, and the terrors ot its groping vision of infinite confine- 
ment were well told in the fever-ridden desperation of Piranesi’s 
‘“‘Carceri’’; the great series of plates called “The Prisons ” 
where he told of a dread underworld of piled up mass and chain- 
hung masonry and age-long clambering stairs. Among all those 
who explored the technique of expressive perspective he was 
probably the most accomplished in the aesthetic world of the 
eighteenth century. 

For that day, probably, it was the chiefest element of skill 
and surprise in design. But the new century lost that interest. 
Fresh aesthetic problems waited and too, there were world ranging 
wars to be liquidated and too, the heavy load of classical severity 
that went inevitably with armies, discipline and uniforms. The 
Romantics flung themselves into the mental fight ; emotional 
agonies tempered by satire broke down the barriers, but with 
them went the security of technique. Delacroix’ colour and 
Daumier’s tone could offer no vision of salvation for the future. 
They had said their say and the great, new-risen middle-class were 
left to ponder upon the sentimental remains of the past century 
served again, warmed up by academic sycophants. 

The Impressionists when they came were outside the old 
established convention. They broke with it upon their theories 
of colour and they let design go. The composition—the arrange- 
ment—of their pictures was, so far as they were concerned to 
explain, as God, or Nature, appointed it. It was the impalpable, 
environing light that they endeavoured to make manifest in 
pigment. Natuially when they attempted to express a vision 
of the world, out of so innocent an intention unexpected things 
crept into expression. To set this fresh point of view on canvas 
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new things in arrangement were devised, almost—perhaps wholly— 
unwittingly. 

Things came to be seen and recorded from a fresh angle. 
This is not a mere figure of speech. The horizontal basis of 
pictorial design, and its systematisation of foreground and distance 
implied that all acute angles signified in the composition recession 
into the distance. Things near were quiet and obtuse: for the 
level of the eye—the point of vision of the artist—must never be 
elevated too high above the line of the horizon. Space 
pictorially must have quiet breadth if its depth runs too swiftly 
away. 

So then, in the Impressionistic adventure any sort of view- 
point, any angles of sight, were valid. Directness of vision was 
the sole test in their method. Thereupon something vivid, beside 
the colour began to enter into the picture : things most unexpected 
after the stable convention of the past. And they offended the 
public, who, in any case, were only half interested, for they 
looked on pictures solely to find clever versions of the old, old 
story. Painting became difficult for the connoisseur to discuss 
with authority, discoursing at large, so platitude promptly gave 
way to abuse. The painters themselves struggled on patiently. 

One amongst them Degas had the true power and freedom 
of mind necessary, some of the significance of it all. Partly 
because of economic independence but, also, because he had a 
sharper interest in form and movement in design, and less in 
colour and landscape. He had, duly, a tellow-adventurer who 
shared his interest in racecourses and theatres, draughtsmanship 
and design. That was, of course, Toulouse Lautrec, a dwarf of 
noble mind with a passion for low life and lithography. His 
work picked up the very verve and brilliance of the gutter flare 
and the cheapjacks’ showmanship. 

All at once life began to be painted from the unaffected point 
of view of the spectator. The discovery was apparently made 
through Degas’ research into ways and means to present the stage 
and its posturers, particularly the ballet and its girls. Sitting 
in the seats of its gods, he looked down and discovered a new 
world. It revealed a new angle to vision; the raw edge of life 
began to show up as they leaned over from above or stared up- 
wards from below. Humanity swung for him and for Lautrec 
like puppets suspended between height and depth. With a new 
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sense of the uses of perspective the artist could regard these 
humans from an upper or a lower world, from the easy depth 
of a front stall, or from the roaring height of the gallery. 

There was a revelation to be found in the advantages of the 
stage, it simplified vision. It gave freshness to convention ; the 
blaze of artificial light, the painted shadow-haunted face, the line 
of separation between actors and spectators, all were appointed 
to aid in the renewal of outlook in composition. A barrier of 
half-lighted orchestra could be set to balance the footlights’ 
glare, an oboe or a fiddle-head fill in an angle of the picture. The 
reality of that world was falseness, it lived just by its tone and 
colour, it was a shell, artificial light flaring on mask and cosmetic. 
Lautrec used it for bitter truths told savagely: Degas lived 
longer and did better in his serener measure to find a wider truth. 

But the eye changing had changed all, even by so small a 
matter as assuming a new viewpoint. Every angle used in the 
pictorial arrangement was now different in significance. Fore- 
ground no more came to rest parallel to the line of eye level: 
foreground in the new design slipped away under one’s feet, figures 
flung themselves across a pictured world which seemed askew. 
A new scheme of relations was engaged : things became of interest 
in a fresh and very relative sense. The table top could be looked 
at from above and therefore from closer range. So seen, the 
legs of the table didn’t count, they weren’t in the picture. The 
horizon could be set high in the picture or low. Things could 
disappear downwards, run away upwards, for descriptive common- 
sense was no longer decisive in the purposes of artistic presentation. 

This gave a new aspect to the vision of naturalism and also 
to observation ot fact. It was useless, in the long run, to argue 
that things didn’t look like that : for the new work was an ex- 
pression of the way that things did look, put forward to show it 
plain, setting out from a definite view-point, even if an unusual 
one. The stage theatre had a supreme value because of the 
emphasis that it permitted. Its contrasts were deliberate and 
forced. The world outside had fallen into a sort of uniformity 
in dress and manners ; much of the parade and music and contrast 
in life at large had gone. The everyday sun shone upon a dun 
and dismal company of garmented insects groping for a liveli- 
hood in a smoke-soiled air. 

Yet in one matter came a balancing restraint : the excessive 
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depth within the picture had gone. The ground there, as on the 
stage, sloped upwards towards the back of the scene. There was 
a simple and sufficient area to hold all the action needed for 
full expression, whether it was in theatrical or pictorial art. 
Recession by the simple fact of alteration of angle of vision came 
once more under control. So too the circus acrobat, suspended 
in the air high above the eye level, hung against a simple pattern 
of blurring light that wove the structure, roof and staunchion, 
into a single depth beyond the swaying figure in the forefront. 

A world was discovered from this new angle of vision which 
would, before very long, provide means for developing the new 
art of the cinematograph. There was already realized in anticipa- 
tion the solution of the problem of presentation on the screen 
which was the climax of the pictorial problem implicit in the 
theatric plane. Fresh-found method in composition had attained 
a pictorial resolution of depth into dimension which perspective 
had disturbed. Unconsciously the Impressionists had antici- 
pated all the coming extensions of the uses of light, even for the 
new art of depiction by the lens of the camera, and the projection of 
film of successive images they had shown what was the way of 
approach to the true vision of the looker-on, the artist’s seeing eye. 


FREDERICK CARTER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 


Maria Edgeworth: A Bibliographical Tribute. By Bertha Coolidge Slade. 
(London: Constable. 42s.). 


THE seal is set upon an author’s fame when he or she becomes the subject of a 
full-dress bibliography. This has now happened—and none too soon—to the 
first (in point of time) of Irish novelists, Maria Edgeworth. 

That Miss Edgeworth’s reputation stood higher in her own lifetime than it 
does to-day is one of the commonplaces of literary history. But it is a fact, 
that is worth recalling. She influenced Scott, she evoked praise from Byron 
Moore and Leigh Hunt. She was a lion of the English and French salons: Her 
works were translated into half-a-dozen European languages and became best- 
sellers—in pirated editions—in America. 

To-day, her claim to immortality rests on the one slender masterpiece which 
she wrote without her father’s misguided assistance, and on the children’s 
books which cannot be ignored when the history of English education is under 
discussion. Castle Rackrent is, within its own limited sphere, perfect. It was 
the first book in which the Irish peasantry were depicted with any degree of 
naturalness, the first to present them as human beings rather than as comic, 
semi-barbarous figures. The author is inclined, it is true, to laugh at her char- 
acters rather than—as is the case with Scott—to laugh with them. She could 
not identify herself with the native Irish as Scott—who would scorn to be called 
anything but a Scotsman—could identify himself with Jacobite or Covenanter. 
She was writing, not for an Irish reading public, which hardly existed—in 1800 
the vast majority of the people spoke another tongue—but for a public across the 
water. Nevertheless, although her sympathies were imperfect, she wrote 
objectively, and as an artist, in Castle Rackrent. 

The bibliographer has to begin at the beginning, and so Mrs. Slade’s task 
goes back to 1780, twenty years before the publication of Castle Rackrent, when 
a little book entitled Practical Education was published in Lichfield. Although, 
technically speaking, this is outside the scope of the bibliography, being the 
work of Maria’s father, yet it is strictly relevant, seeing that later on it became 
part of the famous Early Lessons, in which Maria and her father collaborated. 
It is excessively rare and no copy of the first volume has been located ; possibly 
none existed. 

Mrs. Slade’s real trouble begins when she comes to deal with The Parent’s 
Assistant, of which no set of the first edition is known. These stories, which Maria 
wrote for the edification of the ever-growing group of children at Edgeworthstown 
House, first appeared, Mrs. Slade computes, in 1796; but, for the purposes of 
the bibliography, she has had to be content with a description of the second 
edition, published in the same year. A full description of the enlarged third 
edition is also given, as well as of the very rare editions published in Cork (1800) 
and Drogheda (1802). The bibliographer’s thoroughness carries on the record 
to include mention of French and American editions of stories taken from The 
Parent’s Assistant, nor does she overlook the interesting reprint of one of the 
stories in Irish published in Belfast by the Ulster Gaelic Society in 1833. 
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Mrs. Slade encountered an equally formidable task in the collation of Early 

Lessons, a book of the most bewildering complexity, which appeared in ten 
sections in 1801. No single collection carries a complete copy of the first edition; 
but the bibliographer has succeeded in completing her task with the help of the 
Butler and Sadleir collections. Even then no copy of Part I of the section 
called ‘‘ Rosamond ’’ has been located, and the title given is a reconstruction 
from the second edition. 

Apart from the difficulties created by the rarity of many of the books, there 
are few problems or “ points” to be recorded. Castle Rackrent itself is plain 
sailing ; but collectors should note that a paper label is called for, and Irish 
collectors should beware of the not uncommon error that the Dublin edition 
(1800) is the first. In point of fact, all the Dublin editions of Maria Edgeworth’s. 
books are reprints. She was faithful to her early London publisher, Johnson, 
and his successors, almost to the end, when Bentley published Helen, John Murray 
Garryowen, and Chambers Orlandino. It is curious, by the way, that Mrs. Slade 
has not succeeded in locating an Irish edition of the Essay on Irish Bulls, although 
she has run to earth two separate American editions in the year of publication. 
It is incredible that none exists. 

Space does not permit an adequate survey of this truly magnificent biblio- 
graphy. The compiler has gone to enormous pains and left no likely sources of 
information untapped. She has not been content with investigating and 
describing first editions only, but has carried her researches to all the early 
editions, wherever printed, and has included collected editions and translations. 
into French, German, Italian and Spanish. She has also set out, with the help 
of letters and memoirs, the circumstances in which each book was written, and 
has given details of the author’s transactions with her publishers. She has, in 
fact, regarded her work in no niggardly spirit : on the contrary, she is prodigality 
itself when it comes to imparting information. 

The volume is finely illustrated, and paper, printing and binding are worthy 
of the house of Constable, to whom book-collectors are indebted for so many 
invaluable bibliographies. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY AND ANDRE GIDE 


By Vincent O'Sullivan 


In an article which appeared here some months ago upon André Gide’s 
visit to Russia, I said that I did not know what influence it was which converted 
Gide to the doctrine of Marx; but that it was surely some influence, not a 
sudden revelation bidding him arise and study Das Kapital. 

Part, at any rate, of this influence may have been—probably was—Eugene 
Dabit. 

Dabit, the son of very poor people, a manual worker himself from his early 
youth, managed to get together enough instruction to enable him to write a 
book called Hotel du Nord, a description of the life in one of those innumerable 
little hotels studded all over Paris wherein are sheltered all sorts of people without 
a home who can assemble the small sum necessary to pay for a room by the 
week or the month. Some live thus for years in the same room. Dabit’s book 
was well received, and as he had a publisher who treated him fairly, it brought 
him in some money. André Gide read and admired it. He became friendly 
with Dabit, and a few years later when he was preparing his journey to Russia 
he offered to pay Dabit’s expenses if he would come along. It may be supposed 
that Dabit accepted with joy: he must have thirsted for the U.S.S.R. as a 
pious Muslim thirsts for the sight of Mecca. But the gift proved fatal to Dabit. 
He caught the scarlet fever and died in a hospital somewhere in south Russia. 
Gide lets us understand that Dabit was as much disappointed by the government 
of the Soviets as he was himself. 

By his origin, his frequentations, and that somewhat irrational but very 
cruel sense of an injustice done them in the social order so often found among 
the poor and deprived, Dabit was become an apostolic and fighting Communist. 
He swore by Moscow till he went there. To see Dabit, his cap drawn savagely 
down to his eyebrows and cocked over his left ear, you could not doubt that he 
was the real thing. Comically. enough, in the industrial centres of France, 
the ordinary cloth cap, which is worn in Great Britain and Ireland by men of 
all classes without implying any political signification or claims, is become the 
badge of simon-pure Bolshevism. Many never take it off, not even when they 
are eating, nor, I am convinced, when they are in bed. One hot day in a stuffy 
restaurant at Charonne crowded with factory hands, I asked a staid oldish man 
why he kept his cap on his head. “It’s more like Moscow,” he answered, 
religiously. 

Some ambitious men, out to capture the vote of the ‘“‘ Prolos,”” who go about 
their daily business in a well-shaped and expensive felt hat, when they have to 
attend a meeting in an industrial suburb put a cap in their pocket and slip it on 
as soon as they pass the frontier. Some even keep their cap on their heads 
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while they are orating to shew there is no doubt about the colour of their 
blood. The days when that would have been taken as an insult by an audience, 
however “ populace,” have long gone by. In the full blast of excitement and 
enthusiasm after the Socialistico-Communist government of Blum took office 
in June 1936, it became rather dangerous in some districts of Paris to appear 
in the streets without the sacred cap. The cap was then what the fez was in 
the Turkey of the Sultans and the harems. 

Like other exaggerations, this one has also disappeared with the hopes 
that caused it. For the Blum government has gone, leaving fragments on all 
sides, a few good, others bad ; a higher cost of living than Paris has ever known 
in its long history ; and the extremely able M. Camille Chautemps pondering 
how to piece together the fragments. If any man can do it he can, if he is 
given time. But will they give him time? Perhaps before these words are pub- 
lished, notwithstanding all his subtlety and knowledge of men, he will in his 
turn have fallen. 

But the cap still remains a fetish, and it is in his cap that appears to us even 
now Eugene Dabit, the Communist. 

The Communists may pretend as much as they like that Gide’s rebellion 
against the Party discipline is of very little importance. The vehemence of their 
protests shows that they have received a shrewd blow. Why shout if the blow did 
not hurt ? After being incensed in Communist publications beyond his merits 
(according to Boris Suvarin, who was the editor of the Novie Vremia and now 
lives in exile, the biographical dictionary published by the Soviets gives far more 
space to André Gide than to his uncle, the well-known scientist, Charles Gide), 
Gide, since the publication of his Return book and its supplement, has been 
bombarded with vituperation. No term has been found bad enough for him ; 
he is an unstable liar, a degenerate, a man come to an age when he can judge 
and report nothing fairly which is not in accordance with his conceptions, etc. 
Among these epithets the most lacerating in the thought of his aggressors is 
“ Trotskyist.” This, so far as it means anything, can only apply to a Russian, 
and must have run like water off Gide, who has less in common with Trotsky 
than Mr. De Valera has—or has had in his past. A M. André Wurmser has 
contributed a pamphlet to the review Commune which is exceedingly violent. 
I prefer to say nothing about this work, considered a masterpiece in some quarters. 
At least it has methodical thoroughness in resuming all the scattered attacks 
on Gide. And it is not without truth. It is true, for instance, and seems to 
hold true not only for his collision with the Soviets but for all his career, that 
Gide begins by forming in his mind certain ideas on any subject presented to 
his apprizal, and then brings these ideas alongside of the reality, by which they 
are often severely hurt, if not totally shattered. This accounts for his sudden 
enthusiasms, and as sudden disappointments and renunciations. Something of 
the kind was already seen after his voyage to the Congo. 

What, we may ask calmly, is really the extent of the Communist loss in 
losing Gide ? Exaggeration is on both sides, both in amplifying the damage and 
in minimizing it. It has been my lot to live for some time in working-class 
centres where most of the men, and the women, too, are Communists. I find 
that Gide is pretty well known since his break with the Soviets. Before that, 
and although he had been appearing on platforms during the last four years, 
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his name meant little or nothing to the factory workers. His books counted 
for nothing till the Communist papers began hitting them up after Gide’s con- 
version to Marxism. Even then they were mostly taken as read. I have never 
yet seen a factory worker, man or woman, whom Gide’s books could sincerely 
interest. Literature is become the democratic art, and we see the result with 
the cinema, the radio, and the tourist agencies. But Gide’s literature is not 
democratic. It is not bourgeois either. As a fact, among the bourgeois class 
he is now generally well known, and that could not be said before his Russian 
conflict. But for all that they welcome the apparent return to the fold of one 
of themselves, it is unlikely that the average French bourgeois or petty-bourgeois 
will spend much more time over Les Nourritures Terrestres or Les Caves du Vatican 
than heretofore. It is true that in a referendum lately taken among girls’ schools 
of the bourgeois class, Gide, although he did not head the list, had a fairly good 
place. But one knows the effect of fashion and snobbery and the suggestions 
of teachers in such circles. Certain school-girls may read Gide’s books from 
a sense of duty and to be enabled to say they have; very few, I am sure, do so 
with real pleasure. 

It may be said then that the loss of André Gide, considered as a writer, 
is no more than an inconvenience for the Communists. Gide is not a Gorky. 
Let the Communists stop talking about him and he will soon be forgotten by the 
proletariat, and less present to all. Certainly it is not his writings that will 
keep his memory alive among the workers in towns. 

But there is another side on which the Communist loss may be judged 
to be more serious. They have no one to replace Gide for prestige, not only 
in France but in Europe. Asa proof of this it may be mentioned that an eminent 
prelate, Mgr. Constantini, Secretary of the Congregation of Propaganda, in an 
address at Rome the other day appealed to the testimony of Gide in support 
of his criticism of the Government of the Soviets and of Communism in general. 
Then, besides, Gide’s action was disinterested ; he did not want anything. It 
was his example and influence among the upper classes and the “ intellectuals ”’ 
that the directors of the Party counted on. It is not writers that the Com- 
munists lack. And one need not reckon the Surrealists: they and the orthodox 
Party have mutually excommunicated each other. Surrealism, considered as a 
group, has not much vitality nowadays. Among the other writers officially 
Communist and supposed to be in the secrets of the Party, Aragon, the best 
of them, and Cassou are younger than Gide and think of their career. Should 
a Socialistic Government come in again, with more pronounced Communist 
tendencies than the Blum government, these men will expect to have a snug 
little place in it. Gide, if he were with them still, would not. 

Nobody indeed has questioned Gide’s disinterestedness. It is possible that 
if he had been a poor man struggling with difficulties Moscow would have offered 
a large sum to keep him in their Party. He was worth that. But nobody, 
so far as I know, has said that this happened. Nobody has mentioned money at 
all in connexion with the Gide case, if it be not the aforesaid M. André Wurmser. 
According to him, Gide quarrelled with the Soviets because he was dissatisfied 
with the sale of his books in U.S.S.R., and thought he could make more money 
if he abjured Russian Communism. Even in the bitterest political controversy, 
and Lord knows the Communists and their opponents have nothing to learn 
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in that line, we have a right to exact a residue of good faith and good sense. 
Gide no doubt wished to see his writings diffused in Russia; but the sum he 
derived from the sale of them there could not have been considerable, and it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that he ever gave a thought to his income in roubles. 

What may be reproached to André Gide in his criticism of the Stalinian 
government is his all but total sacrifice of questions of immediate practical 
living to considerations purely ideologic. For instance, he gives no information 
as to the present position of women in U.S.S.R. or of the law as it affects mar- 
riage and divorce, and whether this has been altered, as there is some reason 
to suppose, in theory at any rate, since the early days of the Soviets. There 
is some reason to suppose so, because in a government publication, entitled 
The New Constitution, one of the articles laid down is the right to possess personal 
property and to inherit. This would seem to bring us back to the neighbour- 
hood of the Family, and far from the abandoned children who were one clear 
result of the initial divorce legislation, which from the outset was badly applied. 
It is noteworthy that L. F. Celine, whose little book is, however, nearer to 
common daily life than anything which Gide has published, does not treat of this 
question either. And yet it is surely a burning question if ever there was one. 
As for Celine, I believe he is now writing a novel wherein his Russian experiences 
will be embodied, and perhaps he will deal with the subject there. 

Most people perceive to-day that the government of the Soviets has a short 
way with dissenters. Of course Gide cannot be considered as being a serious 
menace—nothing comparable in this respect to the two White Russian Generals 
who, one a few years ago, the other only the other day, suddenly disappeared 
from the noon-day streets of Paris, leaving no trace. Gide is not a Russian ; 
his only possible way to approach the Russian people is by translations of what 
he writes, and the Censure, which works at high pressure day and night, is quite 
able to wire-net that. This Censorship, so far as can be gathered, is busily engaged 
in laying chains and pipe-lines on the popular intelligence. Still, it must be said 
in its favour that it seems to be more or less free of the sexual obsession which 
is the besetting sin of censorships elsewhere. 


A MEmoIR OF A.E. : GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL. By John Eglinton. Macmillan. 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Livinc Torcu. By A.E. Edited by Monk Gibbon. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The announcement a year or so ago that Mr. John Eglinton had undertaken 
to write the official biography of A.E. gave rise to some curiosity and even 
some anxious speculation. Many who feared that this book would be a purely 
analytical and sceptical study, temperamentally unsympathetic in its essence, 
will have no more to fear. Mr. Eglinton has performed his task conscientiously 
and painstakingly. But one feels that it has been a task. Biographical writing 
is certainly not his genre, and I imagine that he has spent much time over merely 
technical and transitional matters which would not have given the slightest 
difficulty to any accomplished journalist or practised writer. But then Mr. 
Eglinton is not really a writer in the real sense of the word. At the beginning 
of the century he produced a handful of tiny essays and a few years ago half 
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a dozen periodic sketches. His memoir of A.E. is curiously lacking in personality. 
There are excellent things in it: one finds at times a wise, experienced thought, 
a shrewd or slyly ironic remark ; but these epigrammatic touches are lost in the 
general trend. Most of us, of course, may find it hard to judge the book fairly, 
since we were acquainted not only with A.E., but with the entire literary back- 
ground against which he appeared. It is possible that complete strangers will 
find a number of interesting facts and anecdotes in this chronicle of A.E.’s life. 
But will they really be aware that they have been in contact with the greatest 
imaginative personality in modern Ireland ? 

In a brief preface Mr. Eglinton adduces the names of famous mystics, such 
as Traherne, Vaughan and Blake. “It is possible that the name of George 
Russell will shine in the future with something of the light of these names, and 
that his poems will continue to make him friends like those whom his personality 
attracted to him in life.” The last clause of that sentence indicates Mr. Eglinton’s 
own attitude in this book. For some reason or other, he decided to omit A.E.’s 
imaginative philosophy as far as possible, and to concentrate on the activities 
of his daily life and career. The state of mind which Mr. Eglinton eventually 
reaches regarding his subject may be gauged by his remark on page 133: 

“‘ We live in a tolerant age, and A.E.’s mystical philosophy was accepted 

without inquisition simply as part of himself, and very few of his in- 
numerable friends bothered themselves about it.” 


Mr. Eglinton does not bother about it, and the result is that he fails to convey 
the unique quality of A.E.’s genius and the secret of his influence on successive 
generations of young Irish writers. 

Mr. Eglinton is not in sympathy with A.E.’s mode of thought and ceaseless 
enthusiasm for an independent literature in this country. He is even less in 
sympathy with the political struggle which necessarily forms a background to 
much in his book. At the beginning of the national revival when so many 
minds were fervent and excited, Mr. Eglinton’s cool and implacable unionism 
was, no doubt, amusingly provocative. But the joke has been provoked unduly. 
Nowadays, Mr. Eglinton’s Unionism seems to me to be merely silly and gives 
a carping, querulous note to his book, a note which is certainly of little intel- 
lectual value. Here is an example of his method : 

“Writing on a subject which he has made his own, A.E. makes the Co- 
operative Commonwealth seem reasonable and attractive; but the 
notion of a flame of national consciousness lit from a divine origin in the 
Celtic past is the fable of a poet. Such a: theory of nationality is par- 
ticularly hard to apply to the history of Ireland, where, if an Irishman 
like Russell himself, without a drop of Celtic blood, could claim to belong 
to it, the English in Ireland, with their seven hundred years of ‘ inter- 
ference,’ have some reason to resent their sentence of excommunication.” 


I quote Mr. Eglinton’s typical appeal to the English gallery, because a prominent 
English critic seized triumphantly on the fact that A.E. was not a Celt. In 
the muddled English fashion, the critic proceeded to show his lack of sympathy 
with A.E.’s type of imagination, which, he confessed, was outside the range 
of English experience, He cannot be entirely blamed since Mr. Eglinton, in 
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propounding this point of view, has not worked out his own ideas logically or 
even analysed them. Those who in the early days saw the analogy with, for 
instance, the transcendentalism of Emerson, were closer to the mark. But 
Mr. Eglinton does not realise or appear to realise that A.E.’s imaginative and 
spiritual qualities were entirely outside English tradition. 

An interesting chapter is contributed by Mr. Thomas Bodkin on A.E.’s 
work as a painter. It would have been more interesting had Professor Bodkin 
not remained on the fence. Very few painters or art critics have been willing 
to admit the value of A.E.’s pictures. But since the decline of religious art 
painters have been mostly complete materialists. A primrose is a primrose to 
them, they paint a chair or a washing tub; but their forerunners painted the 
Thrones, the Powers and the Seraphic Vision. The fact remains that to many 
writers who remember a period when the arts shared similar ideas, when painting 
was still a mode of conveying ideas, the best of A.E.’s pictures have an astonishing 
quality. Professor Bodkin thinks that A.E.’s best work was the frescoes at Fox- 
rock. As these were burned down by our super-patriots, his opinion cannot 
be disputed now. 

Mr. Monk Gibbon’s compilation comes as an agreeable surprise to those 
of us who feared that his mild and Christian temperament might prove unequal 
to his task. But he has been provoked very finely by Mr. Yeats’s childish 
attempt to dismiss A.E. as “a great journalist’; and this indignation has 
sustained Mr. Gibbon. His preliminary essay of ninety pages is disproportionate 
in length, and it would have been better if he had compressed his study of A.E.’s 
poetry and vision. But on the whole he has avoided the mere coterie criticism 
to which we are so accustomed, and has written a serious and constructive essay. 
He has the courage, too, of his convictions and, unlike Mr. Eglinton, does not 
care a rap for fashion or for Mr. Yeats’s adolescent admirers in Oxford. H’s 
collection of A.E.’s essays, aphorisms and critical studies from the I7ish Statesman 
are arranged clearly and effectively. We become accustomed even to tre- 
mendous activity and we did not perhaps value these weekly discursions and 
exhilarating essays at the time. Ranked here, they are still living, and they 
remind us, in the circumambient dullness of Irish public life to-day and the 
meanness of our new so-called literary realism, how rare is the advent of 
philosophic imagination. AUSTIN CLARKE. 


LETTERS FROM ICELAND. By W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice. (Faber and 
Faber. 9s.) 
FAREWELL SPAIN. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.). 


Travelling has now become so common that books on the subject are in real 
danger of becoming common too. It is too much to expect that an Avatia Deserta 
will be harvested at the end of every tourist season, quality thins as quantity in- 
creases. This book is not of the first class; but is unusual because it is the work of 
young men who have been before the public for some time as the leaders of a 
certain school of poetry, and it is in verse and prose. The prose is of the letter- 
writing variety. The verse sometimes fits the book but is, as often, just put in 
because it was written in Iceland—it is tourist by adoption. Neither are striking. 
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Mr. Auden in his verse shows he has absorbed as much of Mr. W. B. Yeats as he 
has of Iceland. What is one to say about this? 


“ *T see the guilty world forgiven,’ 
Dreamer and drunkard sing, 
‘ The ladders let down out of heaven ; 
The laurel springing from the martyr’s blood... ’ 


’ 


Miss O’Brien puts down here all of Spain that warms her memories. Now that 
Spain is in the crucible, it is a commendable gesture from the author of Mary 
Lavelle to give thanks for hospitality received. Her book has an air of knowledge 
which is lacking in Letters from Iceland. It is a composite of many journeys, 
and it is picked out in an historical background that is exciting and pleasing. 
To Miss O’Brien Spain is a symbol of that rich western civilisation which is 
rapidly going underground, taking with it a great deal that has been valuable 
to the human spirit ; after it, she thinks, nations will be uniformed as machines, 
Andalusia no different in essentials from Dorset or Sussex or County Limerick ; 
and no discernible difference at all in the cultures of the inhabitants. Whether 
or not she gives the human spirit credit for too little resiliency, she has re-created 
her Spain in a warm flexible prose, and it is a Spain to be shared and to be very 
sorrowful over. | al 9 


AND MorniNG IN His Eves. By Philip Henderson. (Boriswood. 12s. 6d.). 


This book, despite the flamboyance of the title, shows some depth of research 
work in the more muddled aspects of Marlowe’s life. Mr. Henderson has laboured 
well, and, though he labours his thesis at times somewhat too well, the character 
of Marlowe which emerges seems to embody all the facts which we know about 
him together with the deductions which he draws from other facts which he 
reveals now—some for the first time. What he has discovered makes very little 
difference really in the picture of Marlowe which has come down to us. We 
knew his turbulence and his poverty, and divined from his work the effect 
of the Renaissance upon him ; anybody with any knowledge of the period could 
guess with a fair degree of accuracy how this brilliant, loose, hungry, young man, 
sick from the drybones of Aristotle and the hairsplitting of the schoolmen, would 
react to it, and the sort of place he would make for himself in his time. Mr. 
Henderson, however, has followed him like a good policeman through all the 
Elizabethan underworlds. He has framed the paper facts about the picture. 
Marlowe, when he was not writing plays, was a paid spy, and not a very reliable 
spy. It is not a nice picture, but not unexpected. And there is no record that 
he did any one any real harm. Walsingham caught him on the rebound from 
Cambridge, a youthful swaggerer in rebellion against all that smacked of the 
gown, and used him in some small affairs for a bit, and then ceased to use him. 

It is evident that Kit was not one to give his sole mind to such business. 
There wete, after all, other worlds which must yield him their intellectual content, 
other people whose ways, political and otherwise, were not Walsingham’s, and 
there can be no doubt that he lifted a sail, not very carefully, to many winds. 
And, perhaps, as Professor Tannenbaum in The Assassination of Christopher 
Marlowe states, he sailed too close to the wind and became involved with Raleigh, 
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coming to know so much that Raleigh, in disgrace with the Queen and her 
council, had him “‘ bumped off.” 

The book begins with Marlowe’s childhood. The best Mr. Henderson can 
do with that period is to give a picture of Canterbury, its guilds and its social 
life, and stitch some few probabilities into the tapestry. And, throughout the 
first part of the book, he keeps to this method. It is not altogether satisfactory, 
a fact for which Mr. Henderson need not be blamed. The second part of the 
book is devoted to Marlowe as dramatist, and, as criticism, is fairly sound and 
not too conventional. | ol Oe 


FRANCE: A COMPANION fu FRENCH STUDIES. Edited by R. L. Graeme Ritchie. 
D.Litt., LL.D. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. pp. x+514. 1937. 16s. net. 


This excellent book gives the student all he requires to know of French 
History, Literature, Institutions, and French Civilization generally from 1600 
to the present day. Professor Ritchie’s own contributions fill a considerable 
portion of the volume, and are among the best. He is responsible for the chapters 
on ‘‘ Country, People, Civilization,” ‘‘ French History: The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ and “French History and Literature in the Eighteenth Century.” 
The first of these chapters is a remarkable achievement, and shows first hand 
knowledge as well as grasp and comprehension and sympathy. Professor 
Roe’s chapter on “ French Institutions ”’ is most welcome, since it is very difficult 
to find so succinct and yet comprehensive an account in any accessible form. 
Most useful, too, are the chapters on “ Renaissance Architecture’’ by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, and “ French Painting’”’ by Mr. R. H. Wilenski. My only 
criticism is that I should have liked a chapter dealing expressly with the history 
of French industries and agriculture and the conditions of life of French industrial 
and agricultural workers. The weakest chapter is, in my opinion, that on 
“French Literature in the Seventeenth Century,’ by Professor Lytton Sells, 
although, even here, there are interesting apergus and judgments. I cannot 
accept the statement that “the literature of the sixteenth century had been 
romantic in its essence’”’ (p. 101). There is nothing about the earlier history 
of the novel, which plays so important a part in French literature, nor about 
the great outburst of poetry before Malherbe, which serves as a transition 
from the sixteenth century to Classicism. There is nothing about comedy apart 
from Moliére. The section on Racine is weak to the point of insignificance. I 
cannot agree that Phédre is a Cartesian. Her self-analysis is just as Greek as it 
is Cartesian, and Racine was not in any real sense, influenced, as Corneille was, 
by Descartes. 

The chapter by Professor Boase on “ French Literature: The Twentieth 
Century ” is excellent, and both full and well-balanced. But why has that great 
poet Péguy only a passing mention (p. 352) Iam glad to see a few lines, although 
a long paragraph would have been more appropriate, devoted to that great 
“ regionalist,” Henri Pourrat (pp. 394-5). Louis Pize isnot mentioned! I like 
Dr. Bisson’s epigram on Fétes Galantes: ‘“‘a transposition into verse of the 
Goncourt conception of the eighteenth century.’ Indeed the “ éreintement ” 
of Verlaine is excellent and necessary. In this chapter there is too little about 
H. de Régnier—a great poet and a great “‘ conteur ’’—and nothing about Merrill 
and Vielé-Griffn. Dr. Bisson’s chapter is definitely insufficient. 
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I think also that the book should have contained a chapter on the Pro- 
vencal contribution to the literature of France: Mistral and Aubanel, at any 
rate, are not negligible. There have been few, if any, greater epic poets than 
Mistral, and not many lyricists to compare with Aubanel. Professor Ritchie 
has deliberately excluded Religion, Music, Science, and Colonization—he was 
perhaps right. There is an excellent map on which I note an error. It was 
obviously impossible to indicate all the railway lines; but where many un- 
important lines are marked, why is the line from Vichy to Le Puy omitted 
almost in toto, while its branches are shown. There are other inconsistencies 
of a similar nature. The map professes only to mark main railways ; but, in 
fact, it omits some main lines and shows some unimportant branch lines. 

T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 


PorTRAITS OF A LIFETIME. By Jaques-Emile Blanche. Translated and edited 
by Walter Clement. London: J. M. Dent. 1937. Illustrated 18s. net. 


It is not often that the tale to tell and the telling go so admirably together 
as in Blanche’s “ Portraits of a Lifetime.’’ He knew his day and he knew most 
people in both Paris and London. Nobody could have been better situated 
to make observations. He kept a record. His pictures are one aspect of it ; but 
there have been, also, various books of memories. These were published for a 
French audience. The present volume is intended, particularly, for the English 
reader. It tends to be rather more social history than artistic criticism or 
anecdotage. Nevertheless, Degas’ name occupies a substantial series of entries 
in the index. So, of course, does Sickert’s and George Moore’s. 

Whatever later opinion adjudges to be the standing of J-E. Blanche as a 
painter amongst his contemporaries, he was typical enough of his day. In his 
work there is notably an ease of approach to the aesthetic problem which is 
hardly existent in our time. Our troubled minds can hardly catch at its serene 
outlook, Yet he had seen the gloom of one war’s disasters overshadow his 
childhood and saw another break upon his middle age. Besides he was contem- 
porary with both Whistler and Sargent, the outlook of both of whom he was 
admirably fitted and trained to appreciate. He had also the advantage of his 
native culture and its lively aesthetic sensibility to aid his judgment. And 
there were the Impressionists to help him in finding freedom from his academic 
beginnings. 

Using his painting as a social accomplishment, chatting across canvas 
and palette in drawing-rooms, dressingrooms and studys, he acquired the 
valuable accomplishment of superb ease in handling which compensates for 
any lack in inquiring or imaginative vision. In Dieppe, near his home, he found 
himself alongside a curious—even Bohemian—but quite important, English 
colony. So there he continued and developed that extensive acquaintance 
among the English aristocracy as well as artists, amongst whom, as a boy, his 
parents had sent him to refuge in ’7o. 

From Paris, as a young man he saw Whistler, like Sargent, depart to London 
where both lived out their careers. Blanche arranged for himself a life which 
moved between both those cities as well as Normandy. With his wide acquain- 
tance and his artist’s judgment and penetration he saw as much of the social 
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game as could be needed for an excellent tale of gossip, whether in print or in 
paint. As a professional portrait painter he was unpretentious, well bred, up- 
to-date and had good taste. So notable was he, indeed, for such commonsense 
in judgment and discretion, that he could, and often did, act as mediator in 
artistic squabbles. An account of one of these affairs provides a description 
of the characteristic ways and oddities of a debate between Nijinsky, Daghileff 
and Stravinsky. 

Though, to our day’s view, not a painter of experimental temper or vision 
he was an able exponent of the freer movement in art which represented the 
culmination of nineteenth-century painting. It took all that hundred 
years to clear the way to general appreciation of direct expression in colour 
as a significant aesthetic quality. There was simplicity in his technique and 
an expressive taste ; ladies and literrateurs came equally well to his hand. In 
the recent exhibition at Tooth’s in Bond Street, the portraits of George Moore, 
and the bearded Sickert, and a Polish reader show how excellently the friendly, 
intimate portrait comes to his eye and brush. Landscape is, for him, always a 
background. The plunge of racing horses and jockeys, the crowd and glitter 
of a popular bathing-beach in sunshine, reveal how far his preoccupation hangs 
on human accents. His fluid, rich and calligraphic brush tells anecdotes (in 
the best sense) as well as, perhaps better, than his writing pen. Neither are ever 
banal. 

Nowadays we tend to fall adrift from the appreciation of such a painter, 
deliberated incongruities and discords in taste suit the times better : eclecticism 
in aesthetics has gone far. We profess to have done with beauty and are now 
in a world of fact—hard fact—and, so fantastic, that the kind, affable days 
bygone would be hard put to apprehend its menace and fury. And so, making 
up his tale of memories he wisely ends his book at 1914 with Tommy and 
Tipperary arriving at Dieppe to take over North France for the while. It is 
genial all through, though once or twice he jabs a neat stab. He hates bad 
manners and remarks on the late Rufus Isaacs: “‘ For people of that type, 
people who are so busy, Laszlo is the born portrait painter: a flattering likeness 
is guaranteed and there is no waiting.” 

The translation of the delicate, reflective, indirect style of Blanche’s writing 
is well carried out by Walter Clement and his editing and judgment make it 
a valuable work of reference. 


GIBBON. 


GisBoN. By R. B. Mowat. Barker, Ltd. Ios. net. 


It was not only in his majestic History that Gibbon wrote with force and 
mastery. Even his casual descriptions of the objective world around him—as 
casual, that is, as any writings of Gibbon ever were—are couched in effective 
language, as remarkable for its economy as for its deliberate grandeur and 
strength. While his other writings have not always the same rounded eloquence 
and splendour as the History, still, it is the same effective art he employs in 
them. Cicero and Livy are as certainly part of the ancestry of the style of the 
Journal as of the greatest chapters of the Decline and Fall. But such an art 
can only be evolved and wielded ultimately by a genuine artist, This is tantamount 
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to saying that it requires a trained gift of sincerity and cultivated insight. 
Now, these Gibbon possessed in an extraordinary degree. So, in his Journal 
and autobiography his power of expression enables him to achieve a self-revelation 
quite extraordinary in its directness and truth. Therefore in the materials for 
his biography, it is possible to see with unusual clarity the main lines of his 
psychological development. 

“The dexterity of self-love,” he wrote, “ will contrive to applaud either 
active industry or philosophic repose.” Nothing is more remarkable than the 
manner in which the “dexterity of self-love’’ determined in large measure 
Gibbon’s life and fortunes. Passing that life in review, it is impossible to avoid 
the impression of a personal teleology. Gibbon’s end was the writing of The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and it seems almost, that 
long before he had formed any project of this description, his habits, studies, 
civil pursuits, pleasures, indeed, even his reserves and inhibitions were a 
preparation for this work. His repeatedly affirmed preference for the pleasures 
of the mind, and his progress towards organised reading, formed a general 
movement in that direction. In the proclivity of his studies, further, do we not 
see him steadily building his language-power on Cicero and. Livy, Xenophon 
and Thucidydes, on Hume and Robertson, and again on the seventeenth century 
historians of France and on Tillemont of “la grande et sévére école de Port- 
Royal.’’ It almost seems as though no deflection in his studies were possible 
to him that would not afterwards contribute to his great work. It was the same 
with his practical pursuits. His career as a soldier in the Hampshire Militia, 
gave him a livelier and a lasting interest in the military aspect of historic records, 
and fortified his imagination in this department. As a member of the House 
of Commons, he had ‘‘a new prospect of the characters, views, and passions 
of the first men of the age ’—“‘ every principle of justice or policy, every question 
of authority and freedom was attacked and defended’ there. It was a valuable 
course in political, social and economic science. Seeking religious truth,—he was 
converted first to Roman Catholicism and afterwards reconverted to Protestantism 
—in the course of which events he acquired knowledge of the history of the 
Church and insight into the working of the religious mind. A traveller, he 
followed in the footsteps of Hannibal, and it was amid the relics of Rome itself 
that he conceived his great design. 

The dexterity of self-love made him careful about his inheritance which 
meant for him scholarly leisure, rich conversation, libraries and travel. The 
dexterity of self-love laid his path aside from the lover’s—yet his mild early love 
for Mademoiselle Curchot gave depth to his historical character of the fifth century 
Empress Athenais Eudocia, in the Decline and Fall.. The dexterity of self-love 
prevented his adopting a military career finally. 

Everywhere, all the time, it seems that this dexterous self-love has the 
future historian in its keeping. 

What seems the working of a personal teleological end we might more 
comprehensively still, view as a teleological end of nature; for Gibbon, the 
historian, was not only born into a family, where from the beginning he was 
provided with the necessary affluence, money, books, leisure, having a father 
the one wise act of whose life was the exiling of his son at Lausanne under the 
tutorship of M, Pavilliard, but he came into the world with a physical form 
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which questionlessly conditioned his future mental development. It is impossible 
not to associate his references to his mental stature, with the fact of his 
comparatively diminutive physique. Gibbon was but four feet eight in height, 
and there is no doubt that this fact operated on his mind and played its part 
in spurring him to the compensatory endeavour of a great and noble ambition. 

I have emphasised the attractiveness of a teleological view of Gibbon’s life 
because of the unusual clearness with which the events of his birth and career 
shape themselves in the direction of the twenty years’ labour he undertook and 
performed so gloriously. I do not, however, propose that theory of the facts, 
but use it only to exhibit the clarity of the phenomena—which, whatever the 
philosophical bases, constitute a truly amazing pre-existing demonstration of 
some of the chief positions of modern psychology—and whose causation is readily 
satisfied immediately by scientific explanation. 

That Gibbon, whenever he regarded himself at all as a man of letters, preferred 
to be classed as a philosopher rather than a historian, is interesting. The desire 
is not necessarily rooted in vanity—but more likely in a true pride—for obviously 
the philosophical standpoint was one of scope and balance—which might 
give to history, a dignity and value which it could not otherwise have 
possessed. Not that Gibbon lacked vanity—he had his pardonable pomps 
and prejudices, of class, of fashion, of attainment ; but his vanity was mild, a 
genuine humanity and good nature made it further inoffensive, and, such as 
it was, it was finally absorbed into the more laudable pride which he took in being 
a citizen of the world. 

It was a weakness in Gibbon’s philosophical outlook that he did not realize 
clearly the place of the national unit in the city of the world. So far as he was 
concerned, tyrant nations might come into the ideal city and federation of the 
free dragging with them their enslaved dependents and all the root of former 
evil.. On the other hand, it may be said that, on the whole, he lived the life of 
an English citizen of the world fairly free from blame. Again, his philosophy 
of race and nationhood was characteristically too much inclined to see mere 
largeness as greatness, and this weakness joined with the faults of his particular 
nationality to give him a veneration of empire which could not have a place 
in any well-founded philosophy of world-citizenship. With the ignorance of 
most of the great English men of letters on the subject of Ireland, he had not 
their grace of silence. Gibbon, the citizen of the world and would-be historian 
of the Liberty of the Swiss, saw in Ireland only a troublesome province. But 
once again his act betrayed him, and revealed the better man, for this Tory 
Imperialist not only sincerely admired the Swiss and aspired to write their 
history but had his most loved residence in Switzerland, and it is a fact that he 
derived his idea of world citizenship and of a greater European nation not from 
any Empire or theory of Empire, but from his association with the Swiss and 
with Swiss history and ideas. He came nearest a sound philosophical basis 
when he declared the ground permanence of the arts and civilization to be in 
“each village, each family, each individual.” 

He talked of the poet or philosopher who illustrates his age and country 
by the efforts of a single mind. No doubt Gibbon felt himself not unworthy 
to be numbered among such philosophers—and one preeminent among them, 
for indeed it was not an epoch but an age of which he reflected in his life the 
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greatness and smallness, not the civilization of England only but the civilization 
of Europe of which he reflected the glory and the infamy. What a sublime 
illustration it is! Sublime in its truth; sublime in its irony. Of its sublimity 
in truth enough, perhaps, has been said ; of its sublimity in irony there is room 
for further consideration. Regard first this single mind. _Is it not as manifestly 
divided as that of the criminal established in vice, who weeps, it may be, in the 
evening singing some hymn of childhood, but whose career of wickedness is not 
even in his mind therefor relinquished. Only the vice has grown and blossomed 
and the hymn grown and blossomed in its hour. Just as with the criminal, 
Christian influences had been rooted early in Gibbon’s mind; just as with the 
criminal other influences had been rooted with them—in Gibbon’s case the wilful 
blindness of Tory ruling stock—Gibbon the gentle, amiable, humane, friend of 
animals, was bloodthirsty enough, like all of his type and education, when he 
thought politically. The eye that for half a life had been conveniently shut to 
the miseries of the trampled mass in France, while he eloquently discoursed 
of ‘the happiness ”’ “it was superfluous to inquire the foundation of in right ” 
he opened to deplore the cruelty of the French to Louis XVI. The eminent 
member of the “‘ Republic of Letters”’ put war first among the means of 
propagation of civilization. With that comfortable blindness, he talked urbanely 
and grandly of the diffusion of the arts among the savages of the Old and New 
Worlds, for he was carefully protected by a traditional ignorance from the 
knowledge of the miserable verification of his words: from the knowledge of the 
forged arrow-heads, the muskets, the small-pox, alcohol, diffused by his august 
civilization, which aided the colonists in the extirpation of the sixteen million 
natives of America; of the traded guns which wiped out the Maori; of the 
captivity of black Africa; of the right claimed to propagate the drug-mischief 
in India. Oh! the blessings of Gibbon’s Imperial civilization! And still the 
compensatory wheel turns round, though those that suffered first are dead, 
and, now, the dexterous self-love of the world has awoke to the fact, that even 
to the splendours of knowledge and light of such an age as the Augustan, as 
Trajan’s, as Gibbon’s, a less favoured people may have some important 
contribution to make—that the culture of the American Indians rude yet 
admirable, in no essential inferior to European culture constituted perhaps one 
of the greatest storehouses of information for Gibbon’s own art—now reposited 
in a few books that offer glimpses backward towards a proud and noble race, 
the prairie graves their inestimable gift from modern vandals, ‘“‘ the wide and 
various prospect of desolation.” 

The hydra of the Gallic revolution which threatened directly and indirectly 
Gibbon’s personal comfort and made tremble the ‘sybaritic vein in him, has 
triumphed in spite of his hope and prophecy—and that not to the detriment 
of art and science. The increase of chaos which he invoked to restore not order 
but a particular régime, happened, but it was a vengeance, as between class 
and class, justly meted, and out of it came, contrary to Gibbon’s anticipations, 
a glorious republic. Who does not feel that the animal, the hydra, was that time 
moved spiritually. In the new world, also, a great republic soon sprang into 
being, and with these events it may be said that, although young and with much 
to learn, civilization, reborn, resumed its march, and swiftly passed the historian. 

Of course Gibbon’s mind was single, but it lacked that greater integrity 
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and sound order of the few finer minds—which preserved the silence of the poets 
Shakespeare and Milton on subjects which they lacked knowledge of, whilst 
their more ranting contemporaries filled play and pamphlet with huckster’s news. 

It was not, however, in present or future time, but in the umbra of history, 
that the concentrated light of Gibbon’s intellect was turned. He walked with 
the dead as with men alive, and the monument he erected to an old order is his 
own chosen monument. He only faintly perceived that a better political and 
social order, more philosophical and sound whatever its temporary defects and 
short-comings, had been inaugurated in the world. 

A bachelor with a buried romance, or rather an inclination of attachment 
which fell back imperfect, and that time dealt kindly with, both for him and the 
object of his light affection, Gibbon’s real philosophy of life found its best 
expression in his perception of happiness as a thing of domestic origin. ‘“‘ If 
celibacy is exposed to fewer miseries,” he said, “‘ marriage can alone promise 
real happiness, since domestic enjoyments are the source of every good.” 

His character is not less worthy of admiration, because he himself, with a 
strong candour, which does not savour in anywise of Rousseau’s incontinence, 
reveals to us clearly his true and common nature. He gave of his best nature 
to his friends. He had many good friends and kept most of them, and that, 
as Mr. Mowat observes, is a very good test of character. 

If it is somewhat piece-meal in its quotations, and sometimes restricts itself 
a little too severely to the routine of Gibbon’s life—one or two extracts from 
his less known works, from the Essai sur l’Etude de la Littévature, The History 
of the Liberty of the Swiss, and especially from the Recueil Géographique de 
V Italie would have enhanced the value of the book—still, Mr. Mowat’s life of 
Gibbon is a straight-forward and well-balanced narrative—a welcome book 
about an ever-remarkable and likeable subject LYLE DoNnaGHY. 


THE Diary oF A Country Priest. By Georges Bernanos. Translated from 
the French by Pamela Morris. Boriswood. Ios. 6d. 

Like many a medieval painter, Georges Bernanos has been able to release 
his unorthodox vision, within the walls of the Church, leaving it to time to prove 
whether its creative fire burns as a witness or a destroyer in the traditional 
shrines. Such peaceful penetration into the heart of an ancient religious strong- 
hold is the more remarkable in the case of a modern artist of recognizable literary 
descent from a line of warriors renowned for humanistic daring. A trans- 
muted Gidean strain at least, is here perceptible, in a nature austerely capable 
of portraying a spiritual integrity, unconscious of the need for Promethean 
defiance. 

It is a transmutation that opens magic inner casements on seas unviewed 
by the most ingenuous and novel outer windows of experiment. A ray of 
faith falls strangely upon the new oceans of psychological discovery striking 
their dark waters with a sunrise challenge. Bernanos uses his ruthless power 
of painting the frailty of the flesh, as a means to the difficult end of surprising 
the modern mind, so increasingly suspicious of all outward celestial trappings, 
into entertaining angels unawares. He paints the divinity in man, alike 
unhampered by the harp and wings of moral convention, and unbranded 
by the more popular scourge-marks of Puritanical despair. He paints it so 
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mercilessly and simply guised in unmistakable humanity that before the mind 
can raise a sceptical eyelid, the visitant has gained an inadvertent welcome 
from the doubting heart. i 

So decisive a storming of our weary hospitality sends us back for a comparison 
to Alyosha Karamazov although the emotion of pitiful awe aroused by Bernanos’ 
portrait in no way resembles the sense of mystic heroism that emanates from 
Dostievsky’s monk, and although Bernanos’ Gallic cultivation of every bodily 
budding of the spirit is the very opposite of the violent Russian pruning that 
forces the outward expression of the soul into a minimum of concentrated 
blossom. 

In both cases, however, we are led into accepting goodness as a credibly 
human attribute and saintliness as a potentiality of man no more abnormal than 
self-preservation, and no more estranging to our psychic mediocrity than the 
weaknesses we better understand. 

We have here a study of a soul which finds in the particular orthodoxy 
to which it is born neither a prison, nor a hiding place, but a predestined 
home for the beginning of charity which it feels to be the true earthly ex- 
pression of its spiritual freedom. This study arouses that emotion of humble 
compassion for martyrdom that may sometimes be observed in life, raising even 
the coarsest clay through common sympathy to the edge of an apprehension 
of something finer than itself. 

Human vulnerability is so mingled with the true spirit of the martyrs that 
the mere natural response to near and realized pain floods its warmth almost 
unknowingly over remote and uncomprehended suffering; while the lucid 
reality with which spiritual anguish is conveyed, sharpens the pity rather than 
steels the susceptibility, of the imaginative perceptions, towards the equally 
poignant delineation of physical agony. 

An atmosphere has been created where we are aware of a perfect fusion 
between the metaphysical ether, and the natural air, and where the unity of 
soul and body is conveyed to us, almost imperceptibly, by their common 
respiration of this single element. Religious faith and subjective realism together 
kindle an empyreal sunshine which relentlessy reveals every flaw in the mortality 
it preserves from decay, and suffuses the immortal presence, evoked by its 
radiance, with a warmth, proof against every chill of moral abstraction. 

The sense of subjective proportion, which is so notable a feature of Bernanos’ 
artistry, is, perhaps, most obviously admirable in his skilful subjection 
of the contrast between the two central figures, to the restraint of his delicate 
underlying design. 

His balance of these two characters, the Curé and the Canon de Torey, 
gives us that rare sense of aesthetic satisfaction produced when the unconscious 
creative anticipations of the imagination, receive, as it were, a fulfilment of grace, 
far beyond the fallible reach of their questing dreams. No crudely materialistic 
antithesis could have so enhanced the El Greco luminosity and “ ragamuffin ”’ 
frailty of the central figure, as does the mystical glow, and robust colour, of this 
massive secondary figure of rich Flemish earth. 

_, Our sense of contrast is stirred and deepened by every contact and oppo- 
sition of the two figures, only to be calmed to a peaceful wonder by their cunning 
inner harmonization in the whole design. 
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Porms. By Havelock Ellis. Selected by John Gawsworth. With a Preface 
by the Author. Richards. 5s. net. 

Eguinox. By Robin Wilson. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

NEw OXFORD PoETRY 1937. Edited by Nevill Coghill and Alistair Sandford. 

Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

These sonnets were written by Havelock Ellis between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five, the last in 1885. At a first glance, they are no better and no 
worse technically, than average adolescent verse; apart from achieving the 
correct sonnet form the author had no striking care for the magic of words, or 
their music, and falls too easily into the overworked clichés of the period. He 
differed, however, from other youthful versifiers, in the intensity of the passion 
that burned in his breast, to liberate suffering and deceived humanity from the 
falsity and injustice of the Victorian facade, its ignorant prudery and wholesale 
suppression of essential truth. He says in his preface :—“‘ It now seems to the 
writer this whole group of sonnets lays bare the roots of the impulses that have 
stirred throughout all the activities of his life . . . Some of them were intended 
to form part of a series to be called Life and the Soul . . . “ The Life is more 
than meat, the Body than raiment.” He was fighting the gross materialism of 
an age, blinded through fear and greed, to the actual naked facts of human 
existence. Continually he urges courage, understanding and love, and it is the 
unusual combination of a human, comprehending heart, with a deeply philosophic 
and civilised intellect that makes him appear so phenomenal. 

“T know 
How taint of blood, gold-worship, passion’s tide 
Curse of self-seeking, lovelessness of hell, 
Do mould men’s forms for ever, as a glove 
Is moulded by the living hand inside ; 
All this I say, I know, and know as well 
I never knew a heart I might not love.” 


It would be impossible to overestimate the nobility and endurance of this 
“soldier in the liberation war of humanity” in his tireless struggle against 
ignorance and fear. He is a great man and one to whom every thinker and 
writer to-day must do homage; and although the making of poems was not 
his life-work, these sonnets have the same interest as one of the manifestations 
of an outstanding personality, that one might feel upon finding a little water- 
colour sketch of Ferney done by the unaccustomed brush of the great Voltaire. 

Mr. Robin Wilson’s inspiration is personal and intimate; he has a 
gift for rendering the finer shades of emotion and the more subtle moods 
of nature. Since his first book published ten years ago, he has perfected the 
technique of his delicate instrument, so that within its limited but melodiously- 
coloured range, his practised control renders it the synthesized expression of a 
poetic personality of highly sensitized responsiveness. Poems such as ‘ Winter 
in Gordano”’ have the same intangible, evocative quality that one finds in the 
work of musical impressionists like Delius; the wistful poignancy of mood, 
the coloured atmosphere of such pieces as “Summer Night on the River,” or 
“The Walk to the Paradise Garden.” This beautiful poem gives the feeling 
of Christmas in the country, so that one smells the cold star-shiny air, and hears 
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the bells across the silent meadows, and the cocks crowing in the soft-scented 
darkness. He is not less successful in the shorter lyrics such as ‘“‘ Lullay my 
Liking,” which I quote below :— 
“Sleep my darling, such as you 

Need no breast, no wintry arm 

And for dreams the flower of dew 

Take: it cannot match your charm. 

Sleep, that so when you are laid 

In. half-similitude of death, 

Your beauty can become my shade 

Your spirit in suspense my breath.” 


This lyric admirably bears witness to the profound truth of Edith Sitwell’s 
remark, that poetry should be “not logic but magic.” This book is better 
bound and printed by Messrs. Nelson for the modest sum of half-a-crown, than 
many books of contemporary verse that cost double the price. 

Fashion has changed in undergraduate verse. The prevailing tone of New 
Oxford Poetry reflects this chaotic and war-ridden age. A generation ago this 
collection would have included many nature poems, and personal love poems, 
but these young people write grim or ironic verse, that springs almost always 
from their heads, seldom from their hearts. Their most praise-worthy quality 
is that almost all are interested in technique. Feeling is out of fashion and 
carefully suppressed. As one of the best writers in the collection Mr. Jayanta 
Padmanabha succinctly puts it :-— 


“and in the end, I suppose, even the mind 
acquires the appropriate indifference 
to passion, and a due deference 
for the prevailing fashion of not living.” 


There are some verses by Mr. Herbert Howarth entitled ‘‘ Individual 
Despair,’ and a good many of his contemporaries create similar little slag-heaps 
to ornament further Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Waste Land.” The ironic attitude is preferable, 
and much more readable, as exemplified in the witty verses of Norman Bradshaw. 

Lyrical feeling is rare although Eileen Mackinlay’s ‘“‘ Midas” approaches it 
as does ‘‘ Christmas ’’ by A. Sandford. The poem to Lauro de Bosis, the young 
Italian airman who died for the liberty of his country, by R. C. Ormerod, is 
sustained by a more intense poetic impulse than any other in the collection. 

: Mona GOODEN. 


DIVIDE THE DrEsoLaTiIon. A Novel based on the Life of Emily Bronté. By 
Kathryn Jean MacFarlane. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

Of recent years there have been many novels and plays written on the 
Brontés, most of which fall into two classes ; in the first of which the writers 
elaborate, usually on the slenderest evidence, their own fantastic theories about 
“Wuthering Heights,” the Gondals, or anything else in the lives of this gifted 
family about which a mystery can be fabricated ; in the second we find straight- 
forward and pedestrian narratives which give little of creative importance that 
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could not have been deduced from the existing lives, letters and other Brontéana 
by any normally intelligent reader. 

Miss Macfarlane says in her preface: “I neither intend nor hope that this 
novel will add anything to Brontéana: it is offered solely as an imaginative and 
fictional work.” Such humility has been rewarded, for she succeeds in giving 
a convincing portrait in which all the characters are intensely alive, and further- 
more she possesses an unusual grasp of the mentality and behaviour of creative 
artists. From the moment that we meet Emily at seven years old, crouching 
under the redcurrant bushes in the rectory garden, simultaneously eating the 
little sharp-sweet fruit that taste to a child of rain and sunshine, and crying 
bitterly because her elder sister Maria is dead, she is a living breathing human 
being ; and whether crouching round the fire in the old stone-built rectory, 
playing those endless literary games with her sisters and brother, or walking 
on her beloved moors, or later at Law Hill school listening to Mrs. Earnshaw’s 
recital of the strange and stormy local history that became the material for 
“ Wuthering Heights,”’ she continues to carry conviction as a passionate poetic 
personality. 

Branwell is also excellently presented. As the portraits of his sisters in the 
National Portrait Gallery so eloquently testify, he was a talented and sensitive 
painter, and not merely the rowdy sot so often depicted. Miss Macfarlane does 
not underestimate his weakness ; but she also makes his great personal charm, 
and imaginative vitality seem sufficient reason for Emily’s life-long devotion to 
one whom a dark fate relentlessly pursued, frustrating tragically both his love 
and his art. “‘ All that you wanted you should have had, a small part of the 
world and the sun . . . laughter and a little love.’”” Charlotte is conscientiously 
if unsympathetically drawn ; admirers of Emily seldom find her attractive, 
although she also was a creative writer on a different plane, and had she not 
lived in this Dostoievsky-like household, would have been capable of ordinary 
day-to-day happiness, and achievement in life as well as in art. Her only fault 
was that she failed to understand the proud, passionate and aloof genius, who 
although her sister, was as difficult for her to comprehend as some implacable 
elemental force of nature. Anne Bronté is a touching gentle little figure in this 
novel, rather reminiscent of Beth in “ Little Women ”’ ; an adopter of stray cats 
and a peacemaker in family quarrels. But it is Branwell and Emily who “ divide 
the desolation between them,” and who are the tragic hero and heroine of this 
well-written reconstruction of the life of the Bronté family. 


Lonpon Music 1n 1888-89 AS HEARD BY CORNO DiI BASSETTO (LATER KNOWN AS 
BERNARD SHAW). With some further Autobiographical Particulars. 
London: Constable. 7s. 6d. . 

When the Stay newspaper was founded in 1888 under the editorship of T. 

P. O’Connor, George Bernard Shaw was shouting Socialism at every street corner 

in London, and H. W. Massingham (O’Connor’s assistant) conceived the bright 

idea of bringing the political agitator into his chief’s fold. The editor was at 
last persuaded and Shaw accepted with alacrity. But T.P. soon repented. 

Nothing brighter than Shaw’s political paragraphs had ever found their way 

into his editorial sanctum, He refused to print them, but was too good-natured 
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to sack their author. Shaw, however, had other strings to his bow, and im- 
mediately and unshamedly offered himself as a commentator on concerts, 
composers and conductors—two columns at a modest two guineas a week. T.P. 
sighed and assented. The Albert Hall was safer ground than the House of 
Commons and theories about music preferable to themes of Karl Marx. Thus 
Corno di Bassetto was foisted on the unsuspecting makers (and un-makers) of 
melody. But why such a fantastic name? Merely because “‘ Corno di Bassetto ”’ 
sounded and looked like a foreign title—a Count di Luna or a figure from 
Offenbach. 

As to the criticisms, I doubt whether serious Sunday readers would care to 
exchange their Ernest Newman or their Fox Strangways for the Saturday night 
antics of a Corno di Bassetto ; but, at least, Bassetto could blow a lively tune, 
and here they are—four hundred pages of them—for everyone to dance to. 

Mr. Shaw’s Preface is, of course, a comedy overture. ARTHUR DUFF. 


HENRY CRABB Ropinson. By John Milton Baker, Ph.D. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


In the space available for notice of this book we shall concern ourselves with 
Professor Milton Baker’s labours for literary students: his aim was to show to 
those whose interest lies in the man and his daily life, an engaging personality, 
and to those interested in his life’s work, a broad and comprehensive idea of 
what Henry Crabb Robinson accomplished. Like other famous diarists of his 
country, he left a gallery of portraits of men and women of his day, and his 
contribution takes its place in company with those of Evelyn and Pepys. Prof. 
Baker reveals the wide extent of the great diarist’s domain. With unsparing 
devotion, he has covered every corner of the fields upon fields of material at 
his disposal. He has explored all the tracks which lead to these corners, and 
made special note of avenues, down which the student may profitably make his 
way, and escape much bewilderment in the face of a very forest of detail. 

This volume is to be commended as an excellent example of disciplined 
and wise selection. The reader is referred, for the complete enumeration of the 
342 works by various authors, made use of in the compilation of this Biography, 
to ‘‘my doctoral dissertation deposited in the Harvard Library.’ Most of the 
material used, was hitherto unpublished, and Prof. Milton Baker has given us 
a most useful and attractive book. 


MEMORIES OF AN EDWARDIAN AND NEO-GEORGIAN. By Edgar Jepson, with 
eight illustrations. Richards. Ios. 6d. 


Four years ago publication of Victorian Memories by Edgar Jepson was 
greeted with a chorus of congratulation from the Mighty. H. G. Wells declared 
it to be “ no end of a book.” Bernard Shaw said ‘‘it did amuse me.” Arthur 
Machen found it “ most entertaining,” and the Observer topped all with “‘ we 
shall look eagerly for a sequel!’ No wonder this has come !—Memories of an 
Edwardian and Neo-Georgian. To some of us there are already too many books 
of memories, Yet, having read his latest, no one can deny the entertaining 
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quality of Mr. Jepson’s. He is seldom tiresome ; if he had kept off the Americans, 
and shortened the post-war wail he never would have bored us. But a hit at 
“ God’s Own Countrymen”’ cannot be resisted. This labelling of the inhabitants 
of U.S.A. is surprisingly old-fashioned in one who, despite his Victorian memories, 
now loves to write—‘‘as we moderns say—”’ The sense of genial fun under- 
lying that phrase is the book’s keynote. It is that which keeps us reading 
far more than the “ first-hand” stories of celebrities so lavishly promised on 
the paper wrapper. Mr. Jepson is better than any of his Memories: a delightful 
picture of a shrewd and wise and kindly man comes to us through the sketches he 
gives of his contemporaries. Those passages telling of the Savage Club, and of the 
author’s keen enjoyment of the excellent company met there, are very good. So 
is the tiny, intimate picture of London’s first air raid. And through all the 
exasperation of war-time muddling a sense of humour is not lost. This also 


illumines the domestic scene—‘‘ My daughter Margaret, at the age of nine, 
refused to go to school because it bored her . . . Neither Susan nor I could 
conceive of any reason why she should go.” . . . Even at the end, when he 


bemoans the “ defeated ”’ world of to-day I half suspect that Mr. Jepson enjoys 
the dirge—hopeless though it sounds. “ This then for years has been a piffling 
world ... The Life Force is failing with Man... it is coming to an end 
of him.” 

In the Appendices we find details of the foundation of “‘ The New Bohemians.” 
“ The idea of a club with no rules, no officers, and, above all, no subscription 
caught on.’”’ Later there was an annual subscription of one shilling! Men of 
distinction were not slow in joining. 

Among the famous mentioned in this book are Bernard Shaw, William 
Archer, the Chestertons, Richard Middleton, Ford Madox Ford, Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot. TED: 


PETER WARING. By Forest Reid. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
FIDDLING FarRMER. By Lynn Doyle. Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 
AND No QuaARTER. By Maurice Walsh. Chambers, 7s. 6d. 


Twenty-five years after he had published the first version of Peter Waring 
—then called Following Darkness—Mr. Forest Reid has rewritten it. The result 
can only be described as a thing of beauty. Perfect in form, delicate and firm. 
The story, now so greatly altered as to be practically new, concerns the son of 
a narrow-minded village schoolmaster. Lack of sympathy between father and son, 
bleak ugliness of the house they share (it can scarcely be called a home) are 
counterbalanced by one warm friendship. Mrs. Carroll, owner of Derryaghy 
House, an estate on the outskirts of the village, loves the boy, and regards him 
almost as her own son. In Derryaghy Peter may come and go as he pleases. 
The beauty of this house, its quietness, its portraits, the loveliness of the sur- 
rounding woods, the nearness of mountain and sea all go to the making of his 
character. Forest Reid’s power of evoking atmosphere reminds one of Joyce. 
Whether he tells of a mountain climb, or a midnight gathering of village boys 
on an unforgettable Summer night, when even these rude lads feel the spell 
of beauty, or whether he depicts the Belfast scene we share his emotion. The 
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discord of the sojourn in Belfast, and the contact with vulgarity have their 
inevitable effect on Peter, suffering also by this time from the strain of his first 
love. The story of that youthful love runs parallel to an interior struggle the 
outcome of which is the book’s climax . . . But this brief notice is inadequate. 
I have scarcely mentioned Mrs. Carroll, whose serenity illumines the whole story. 
Katherine has not been named, nor her strange brother, nor Miss Izzy—that 
most superior of shop-girls. If there was space for quoting readers might glimpse 
something of this book’s worth. 

From another Ulster pen comes the tale of Fiddling Farmer. Mr. Lynn 
Doyle’s hero is one of these likeable, irresponsible artists who win sympathy on 
every side. I confess to more sympathy for his wife on the night of the cow’s 
death. After all a cow is a cow. But Nellie, the farm-servant, has no doubt 
as to whose side she is on, and the bond between this gay maiden and her master 
strengthens quickly. The story is carried on with an easy swing and a pleasant 
raciness of dialogue. That vein of tenderness, that reverence for life, which is 
the essential Lynn Doyle, is seldom lost. When the humour is at twinkle-in-the- 
eye stage we have the author’s very best. Occasionally a laugh seems forced— 
there is a jar. Comedy and farce should not be wedded. It is comedy we 
want from Lynn Doyle. His delightful handling of the two Miss Blues, and of 
the young’ parson, and his manner of uncovering all foibles suggest that Lynn 
Doyle should be our Anthony Trollope. 

If that is so the part of R. L. Stevenson can be well played by Maurice Walsh 
whose ‘And No Quarter” tells of an Irish regiment’s share in the wars of 
Montrose, follower of Charles’ lost cause, in ‘‘ the broken kingdom of Scotland.” 
A tale of fighting men, and reckless bravery and—let the worst be said at once 
—too many gallant rescues of ladies in distress. But that is only a cold after- 
mind decision ; while we read criticism is held in abeyance. I think I have 
never read a tale of adventure that stirred me more. I would not have missed 
the battle of Tippermuir for all the world, nor Auldearn, nor the terrible day of 
Philiphaugh. It is not, however, on battles that the book’s merit stands, but 
on its portraiture ; a mixed company of men finely painted ; each personal to 
us, intimately so, and very vital. The background is full of colour, but tragedy, 
when shown, is memorably austere. I have still in mind’s eye the doomed 
figure of Margaret Anderson seated upright against the tree. TaD: 


THE SToRY OF OpysEus. A translation of Homer’s “ Odyssey” into plain 
English. By W. H. D. Rouse. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

Prejudiced against this book I began to read it. The Odyssey, “ into plain 
English ”—what of Andrew Lang’s “done into English prose” which I had 
loved ? Was all the poetry of Homer to be knocked out of this new version ? 
Were we to get the skeleton of the story merely ? a thriller ? a best-seller ? Were 
the gods to be tumbled to earth ? So when, on page 3, Zeus, the Cloudgatherer, 
reproaching Athena’s speech, is made to say ‘“‘ my child, what a word to let 
out between your teeth!’’ I nearly put the book away! But, reading on, I 
grew wiser. This review can be nothing but a declaration of conversion. And 
that conversion can be best stated by quotation from the preface. (Like all 
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good readers I had finished the story before turning to the preface, and by then 
could find myself in agreement with it.) Dr. Rouse writes: ‘Some will be 
shocked by the simple words which I put into the mouths of Homer’s characters 

. . . If they can bring themselves not to regret the affectations of the so-called 
“ poetic style’ they may compare Homer’s words with what they know of the 
Greek language, and they will find that Homer uses what people did use in daily 
life and did not reject blunt words or even invented words.’ 

They will also see how this simple style brings out the characters of the 
speakers and the real meaning of what they say.’ And again: ‘“ This is the best 
story ever written . . . it enchants every man, lettered or unlettered, and every 
boy who hears it ; but, unless someone tells it by word of mouth, few are likely 
to hear it or read it, unless they know Greek. They cannot get it from any 
existing translation, because all such are filled with affectations and attempts 
at poetic language which Homer himself is quite free from. Homer speaks 
naturally, and we must do the same.”’ Lastly: “‘ The passages of poetry, again, 
are beautiful by their own merits, even in English prose ; they come breaking 
in of themselves in the middle of everyday sayings and doings just as such things 
do in human life. They do not try to be poetic, they are poetic in the true 
sense.” 

It would indeed be a “thousand pities” that the new world should grow 
up without this book. LSD: 


DESCENT INTO HELL. By Charles Williams. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

When the Sibyl told Aeneas that the descent into hell is easy, she lied in 
her teeth: but morbid conscientiousness forced the reviewer to accompany the 
author to the end of his tortuous journey. ! 

The descent into hell is difficult. It may have been difficult to write ; it 
is certainly difficult to read. It is the kind of book that makes the reader wonder 
at intervals if all is right with his mind. For example—‘ Much difficulty in 
finding what ? in finding it ? the it that could be found if he thought of himself 
more ; that was what he had said or she had said, whichever had said that the 
thing was to be found,” ..... “ but if they did away with the way she went 
away, then Hugh could be untrue and she true, then he would know themselves, 
two, true and two, on the way he was going, and the peace in himself, and the 
scent of her in him, and the her, meant for him, in him:” ..... 

And why should Mr. Williams ask us to endure Mr. Stanhope, a poet who 
Palkcike This nw, “Ring me up at any time—day or night only if no one 
answers at night remember that, as Miss Fox so rightly told us, sleep is good, 
and sleep will undoubtedly be here. But sleep isn’t separation in the Omnipotence. 
Go in peace, and wish me the same, for friendship’s sake.”’ Gave WV. 


THE First Lover. By Kay Boyle. 

LITTLE CHILDREN. By William Saroyan. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Popular magazines have a great deal to answer for. It is a heinous offence 

to come between an author and his waste-paper basket. 
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Last year Miss Boyle collected several of her contributions to magazines 
in a volume entitled ‘“‘ The White Horses of Vienna.” However one might regard 
the author’s rather erotic preoccupations, this was undoubtedly the work of a 
very unusual talent. They were difficult stories to forget. ; 

The stories in the present book are all inferior in quality to their predecessors. 
There is a certain brittle cleverness about one—‘I can’t get drunk ’’—perhaps 
the most successful in a collection of very tired sketches. ; ; 

In pleasing contrast is ‘“‘ Little Children.” Mr. Saroyan gives the impression 
that writing is his life as well as his living. This is his third book of short stories 
and he should become a considerable writer in this field. His humour is 
unforced. He is economical with pathos. His writing is usually simple and 
always sincere, revealing a man who loves life in revolt against the drabness 
and monotony that industrial civilisation has brought to it. This feeling, 
although it pervades the book, is never allowed to obtrude on the reader. Mr. 
Saroyan has artistic tact. ] 

Very few people can write about children or talk to them without falling 
into a condescending playfulness of manner; which, perhaps, explains the 
contempt for older persons so often met with in children. Mr. Saroyan retains 
the dignity of childhood. 

It would be a pity to miss these stories—of the boy who had to laugh all 
the time to keep himself from crying ; of another who saved for a year to escape 
the social handicap of his uncle’s cast-off trousers; and, above all, “ The 
Messenger ’’—which has the flavour of Daudet. 1G We ME 


THE FABER Book oF MODERN StoriEs. Edited by Elizabeth Bowen. London: 
Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 


This collection is offered as a survey of the Short Story since 1910, and in 
choosing the twenty-six items it contains preference has been given to stories 
by writers who, whatever else they may or may not have written, show in this 
form a special, unique release of their faculties, or who by their use have given 
the short story new direction and force. In a controversial introductory essay 
the Editor attributes to the modern Irish writers the method of Maupassant— 
a method which, it is here asserted, has been perfected by Liam O’Flaherty. 
The dangers are noted: these are deflection of style and over-simplification of 
feeling with consequential savageness and dulness: There is variety in this 
collection, which contains contributions by James Joyce, O’Flaherty, Frank 
O’Connor, and Sean O’Faoldin. The book is recommended as a seasonable gift. 


SOMERSET Maucuam. By Richard A. Cordell. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 

_ _ This is the second book on Maugham to appear this year. On the whole 
it is not a distinguished piece of writing. It is too much in the nature of a 
personally conducted tour. A remark such as the following—‘ there is no 
gibberish as in James Joyce ; there is no verbal exhibitionism as in Meredith, 
Beverly Nichols and Carl Van Vechten” makes one suspicious of the Author’s 
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critical acumen. Decency demands more than a comma between Meredith 
and Beverly Nichols. 

Maugham is a difficult writer to assess. No writer has been more often 
damned with faint praise. At the end of the book Mr. Cordell says . . . ‘‘ while 
scholars of the future wrangle over Joyce, Proust, Pirandello, T. S. Eliot and 
Rolland the ordinary garden variety of intelligent readers will turn with satisfaction 
to the lucid but stimulating pages of Somerset Maugham. .. .”’ But can one 
travel second class to immortality ? 

Maugham is essentially a realist ; which in England suggests either sex or 
slums. About the former he is cynical. He is silent about the slums. Consequently 
he has been rated shallow. He is also a stylist-with respect for form and reverence 
for language, predilections for which he has been deemed “‘ competent.’? Maugham 
has suffered from being English instead of French. What the English admire 
in French writers they regard as defects in their own. 

As a dramatist Maugham is entitled to claim a place among the great English 
writers of artificial comedy. If his novel and short stories do not entitle him 
to rank among the olympians, there have been few who have sought more 
conscientiously after perfection in their craft. TeGeVIW. 


THE MuTINY AT INVERGORDON. By Lieut.-Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. 
(Ret.) London: Putnam. tos. 6d. 

In breaking a six-years’ silence about the strange events which occurred at 
Invergordon, the author of this work had in mind two objects—(1) to consummate 
the re-establishment of confidence at the time when the increase of the material 
resources of the Navy is considered to be the policy of paramount urgency, and 
(2) to show that throughout thirty-six hours of mutiny—treferred to by the 
authorities as ‘‘ unrest,’’ and by. the Lower Deck as “ collective strike-action ”’ 
—the fundamental loyalty of the men never was shaken. The combined ships’- 
companies in the Atlantic Fleet having been, undoubtedly, in open revolt, the 
second argument seems to be difficult, at least, to establish ; it could, indeed, 
have been done only by a sympathetic Service officer, who in his retirement 
is an experienced writer and critic of naval affairs. The basic factors which 
brought about the quick collapse of the “ Sailors’ Soviet ’’ were the passivity of 
the ratings who might at will have taken complete possession of the ships, the 
bond of discipline, loyalty to country, and the mutual regard one-for-the-other 
between officers and men. But there was not any loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government or the Lords of Admiralty, against whom— and against whom 
only—the men demonstrated, with remarkable success, to have a Service 
grievance redressed. The mutiny was ended by the British traditional trait of 
compromise, added to which was a modicum of Oriental “ face-saving.” Now, 
when morale is unimpaired, the author recounts the causes and relevant events 
during the years which immediately preceded the trouble, the mutiny itself, its 
reactions in Bermuda and the Falkland Islands, and the general effects in Inter- 
national relations. To that short but alarming break in Naval discipline is 
attributed the Japanese move into Manchuria and Britain’s departure from 


the gold standard. 
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‘‘ AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE U.S.S.R.” By André Gide. Secker. 2s. 6d. 
This is published to substantiate the charges made by M. Gide in “ Return 
from the U.S.S.R.” It is in the nature of a reply to the hostile criticism of the 
earlier book by socialists especially in France. 
He does not qualify his earlier criticism ; for M. Gide the Soviet represents 
the destruction of an ideal and the betrayal of a trust. A Ra AYE i 


Tue VOYAGE To ILLYRIA ; A New Study of Shakespeare. By Kenneth Muir and 
Sean O’Loughlin. Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PHOENIX AND TuRTLE. Edited by Bernard H. Newdigate. Shakespeare 
Head Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Soncs AND Lyrics. By Ben Jonson. Shakespeare Head Press. 2s. 6d. net 


The authors of The Voyage to Illyria have attempted to censtruct a psycho- 
logical biography of Shakespeare from the material provided by a comparative 
study of the poems and plays. Taking as their starting-point the Sonnets, which 
they accept at their full face value, they endeavour to show that the plays from 
2 Henry IV onward contain a sequel to the story told in the Sonnets. They con- 
tend that Shakespeare identified himself with certain of the characters in these 
plays (e.g. Hamlet, Timon and Prospero), expressing at times through them his 
own intimate thoughts and feelings. Seen from this angle, these plays become 
autobiographical allegories, revealing in their motifs, themes and imagery, the 
successive stages of Shakespeare’s spiritual development from the time of his 
“ betrayal’? by Southampton to the triumphant and serene close of his career 
as a dramatist. The authors present this thesis fairly and well, and they support 
it with an impressive array of evidence. There may, however, be more than 
one interpretation of the evidence, and some of the author’s assumptions are 
perhaps open to question. Where, for instance, in Sonnet 21 is there a hint of 
the appearance of a rival to Shakespeare in the favour of Southampton, whether 
Chapinan or another? The Sonnet describes the amatory verse of a poet un- 
named, and the description, which is minute and precise, does not fit Chapman 
or any other English poet of the time. Can Sonnet 130 be said to attack the 
Dark Lady? This sonnet pays homage to the beauty of a lady, while protesting 
that the homage is not less sincere because it is free from flattery : incidentally, 
the sonnet satirizes the extravagant conventional compliments of a contemporary 
school of poetry. Touchstone’s “‘a great reckoning in a little room” was one of 
several contemporary parodies of a well-known line in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta ; 
but could it have for the minds of Elizabethans any association with Marlowe’s 
death? Is it certain that Shakespeare “ co-ordinated his final intuitions ’’ in 
The Tempest? The authors break fresh ground in their studies of ‘‘ recurrences,” 
and of the dramatist’s use and treatment of his sources: their methods of 
approach in this promising field of research are new and ingenious. The chapter 
entitled “ Tutelage ” is good in substance, though it hardly does justice to the 
wide range of Shakespeare’s reading or to the extent of his “ scholarship.” 
Is it credible, for example, that Shakespeare was indifferent to the literatures 
of Italy, France and Spain ? 

Shakespeare’s The Phoenix and the Turtle was one of a number of “ poetical 
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essays ” on the subject of the Turtle and Phoenix, “ done by the best and chiefest 
of our moderne writers,” and published as an appendix to Robert Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, an allegory ‘ “shadowing the truth of Love, in the constant Fate 
of the Phoenix and Turtle.’”’ Mr. Newdigate’s reprint of the Poetical Essays 
(prefaced by a summary of Love’s Martyr) now gives the general reader an oppor- 
tunity to study Shakespeare’s beautiful, though difficult, poem in its proper 
setting. Attempts have been made by scholars to identify the originals of the 
Phoenix and the Turtle ; but, unfortunately, the references of the poets to the 
pair are disconcertingly contradictory. Shakespeare, in the lovely Threnos, 
speaks of the Phoenix and the Turtle as having died, “leaving no posterity,” 
whereas Marston eulogises the perfections of a daughter born to the Phoenix. 
It may be that Love’s Martyr was in its intention a general allegory of courtship 
and marriage, applicable to all happy couples, and that the poets, who colla- 
borated in the Poetical Essays,were therefore at liberty to choose for treatment 
such ideal themes as the allegory might suggest to their fancy. Mr. Newdigate, 
in his interesting Introduction, seeks to show that Lucy Countess of Bedford 
was the original of the Phoenix, and his argument, resting partly on documentary 
evidence, would give strong support to the conjecture that Jonson at least identi- 
fied the Turtle and the Phoenix with the Earl and Countess. They were certainly 
no abstract beings of whom Jonson wrote in the Ode ’EvOovovaerrixy and the 
stern admonitory lines that close the noble Egos. RePaCe 


Songs and Lyrics by Ben Jonson is the latest addition to the attractive 
Shakespeare Head Quartos. This little volume admirably illustrates Jonson’s 
many and various gifts as a lyrical poet : it includes among many better-known 
poems some graceful lines On ae Countess of Bedford. 


